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A WALK THROUGH SWITZERLAND IN 1816. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May, 1818. 


‘This is not the production of an every-day traveller, 
or of one of those flitting spirits that rove from ob- 
ject to ohjeet as they pass through a country, with- 
out taking the pains to make any observations and 
inquiries upon what they behold. The writer of 
these letters evinces a mind fully harmonized to the 
various beauties of nature, and capable of express- 
ing thesensations which they impart, in language 
happily suited to the scenery he deseribes, and the 
impressions they have made. Without any preten- 
sions to the character of a man of science, and con- 
fessedly anacquainted with the fashionable study of 
geology, of which indeed he gives a proof by con- 
founding the theorist, Burnet, with the celebrated 
prelate and historian of that name, he has exhibited 
a most correct picture of the structure of the Alpine 
heights of Switzerland. Many of the sketches in 
this romantic country are highly animated, but for 
these we must refer the reader to the book itself, 
and shall here introduce a most touching nar- 
rative. 


ASPAR STOERI, and two of 

his friends, were one day chasing 
ghamois on Mount Limmeren. While 
they were traversing the snows with that 
confidence which the idea of perfect safe- 
ty inspires, Stoeri sunk into a deep abyss 
of dissolving ice. His friends were hor- 
for-strack ; they conceived that instant 
death awaited him, or that he would sur- 
vive only to contemplate its slow, but 
inevitable approach, pierced as he was 
by cold—bruised—bleeding—motion- 
less, Despairing of success, they yet re- 
flected on the means by which they 
might effect his deliverance. They could 
not leave him to perish; their struggles 
to save him would, for a few moments, 
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assuage their agony. They fled to the 
nearest cottage, which was three miles 
distant to procure ropes ; none were to 
be found: a wretched counterpane was 
the only thing which could prove useful 
to them ; they cut it into strips, and 
hurried from the ‘cottage. 

“ Poor Gaspar was almost perishing, 
when they returned. to the brink of the 
chasm ; he lay wedged in the-bottom of 
this rugged, deep, and narrow .cleft ; 
nearly one half of his body was plunges 
in ice-water, and such was the depth of 
it that he could not see its bed ; with 
his arms extended on the broken and 
melting ice, he awaited approaching 
death, You may picture his situation ; 
but the horrors of his mind must have 
been forever confined to his own heart 

“He was almost yielding to the ex- 
cess of his sufferings, and was commend 
ing his soul to the Divinity, when the 
voices of his companions fell upon his 
ears ; and, as they spoke, they lowered 
the bandages which they had fastened 
together. Although dying a few mo- 
ments before, the hopes—the near pros- 
pect of deliverance gave him energy aod 
courage, and he was enabled to fasten 


the bandage round his body. His friends 


drew him gently from the chasm—he. 


was approaching the verge of the preci- 
pice—he had almost etabraced his deliv- 
erers, when the baodage broke, and he 
again sunk! } 
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“If deliverance was almost hopeless 
before, what was now poor Stoeri’s sit- 
uation ? one half of the bandage had 
fallen with him—his blood was freezin 
—the second shock had almost Aedes 
him insensible—and, to consummate the 
terrors of his situation, and for the ex- 
tinction of the last faint spark of hope, 
one of his arms was broken by the fall. 
What less than a miracle could save 
bim ? With sinking hearts, his friends 
renewed their endeavours to preserve 
him; the bandage in their hands was 
again cut, and lowered into the chasm. 
Can you conceive the pain and distress 
with which poor Gaspar made one last 
and desperate exertion to save himself, 
when [ inform you that with one arm 
he supported himself from sinking, and 
that with the other, broken as it was, he 
twisted the bandage round his body, and 
fastened it! He was thus drawn to the 
summit of the precipice a second time, 
and life was ebbing fast from him as he 
fainted in the arms of his companions,— 
Gaspar’s friends conveyed him to his 
cottage ; but it was very long before his 
mat and cheerfulness were restored to 

im.’ 


THE CASCADE OF TOURTMAGNE. 


“ The next object which arrested our 
attention, in a forcible manner, was the 
Cascade of Tourtmagne. I believe that 
it is rarely visited ; but, from the singu- 
larity of its situation, and the magnitude 
of its volume, it is truly deserving of the 
inconvenience, not unacc ompanied by 
danger, which must be experienced in 
viewing it toadvantage. We approach- 
éd it by the left bank of the river: the 
opposite side is easily accessible ; but 
the view which is obtained from it is too 
partial to gratify the ardent curiosity and 
exhaustless love of that mind which 
adores the charms and sublimities of na- 
ture. Words cannot present this extra- 
ordinary and impressive scene. If you 
could picture to your imagination a nat- 
ural arena ina mountain-side, perhaps 
ninety feet in circumference, and nearly 
one hundred feet deep, with a rising 
ground on one side, covered with bright i 
verdure, rising from the bottom of this 
arena, and overhanging a craggy abyss, 
into which the collected waters of a con- 
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siderable mountaineriver fall perpendic- 
ularly ; if, above the apparent summit 
of this, you could look beyond it, and 
see the first fall of the stream, rolling its 
vast sheet over a bank partially fringed 
with underwood, or small trees, which 
overhang the torrent ; and if, to view all 
this, you could recline on the verdant 
acclivity of which I have spoken, you 
would place yourself where I was: 
and can you form a conception of the 
deafening reverberation occasioned by 
the fall of this vast torrent into a spot so 
circumscribed and deep ?— Yes, perhaps 
you*can imagine all that I attempt to 
describe : but, to be agitated, to be aw- 
ed, to be delighted, as I was, you must 
hear the torrent roar, and behold, with 
your own eyes, the wonders of this scene. 
I felt as if I had entered the most hallow- 
ed sanctuary of nature: I involuntarily 
sunk almost upon my face: I lay pros- 
trate—in an attitude of worship: fear— 
wonder—delight overcame me ; my 
emotions would have approached a fear- 
ful intensity, had I visited this spot 
alone. You have read of the dangerous 
tendency of religious beatitude: may 
not lonely visits to the most sequestered, 
awful, and sublime scenes of nature 
lead to transports or musings which 
verge on delirium ?” 


AWFUL SCENERY OF THE ALPS, AND THE 
DANGER OF CROSSING THEM. 


“ Among the awful scenery of the 
Alps, the traveller is never free from 
peril, but during the depth of winter : 
then only do the ravages of snow, ice, 
and hurricane, pause ; but this stillness 
is the dreadful silence of death ; nothing 
moves or lives; every object is wrap- 
ped in the poisonous atmosphere of in- 
tense frost. 

“In spring, the mild and gentle 
breezes awaken nature from her trance ; 
but, like the breaking of day upon the 
collected forces of two mighty empires, 
she is roused to the terrific energies of 
tumult and desolation: the enormous 
mass of snow, which lie on the sides of 
the rocks, are penetrated by the dissolv- 
ing atmosphere, and are precipitated, 
with destructive violence, into the val- 
lies ; tearing away, and dragging with 
them, fragments of rock, earth, and trees. 


—— 
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Although the imperceptible decay of 
atmosphere is the herald of danger, yet 
are the masses, in general, motionless, 
until some concussion of the air dissolves 
the magical and indefinable power which 
restrains them. ‘The foot-step of a trav- 
eller.....a shout....the tinkling of a bell... 
the flying of a bird....the leap of a cham- 
ois....an echo... an articulation...will break 
the charm. He who is destined to trav- 
el among the Alps at this fatal season, 
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moves through these vallies of death as 


soon as the faintest dawn appears to di- 


rect his steps: he is speechless: he 


walks quickly, but not with heedless ra-’ 


pidity : he thinks that he is violating the 
sanctuary of nature, and fears to provoke 
her terrific vengeance. Among these 
cheerless scenes, the church bell is sus- 
pended but a few inches from the ground, 
and in some districts it is never heard.” 








From the European Magazine, March 1818, 


EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


[BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. ] 


THE NATURAL SON. 


ps appears from the Regiam Majesta- 
tem, that ‘Trial by Jury was used in 
Scotland as early as David I. 1124. 
From Olaus Wormius (Monu. Danm. 
cap. 10. p. 72.) that the trial by twelve 
men was introduced into Denmark by 
Regnerus, who began to reign in 820, 
from whom it was borrowed by Ethel- 
red. ”Tis not improbable that our jury 
decided originally without a judge all 
controversies within a certain district. 
We are in the dark concerning their 
proceedings till the time of Edward IT. 
when the Year Book began. Unan- 
imity was required, Ist, out of mercy to 
the prisoner; 2dly, from the danger of 


ed research into Saxon antiquities, proves 
it was unknown to the Saxons, and sup- 
poses it was introduced into England by 
Henry If. (Ibid.)” -------- 

Such were the contents of a torn pa- 


per which the wind wafted to the feet: 


of Sheriff Elliot, as he took his morn-) 
ing walk, He said, as English lawyers 
are wont to say on a more important 
occasion—“ I spy a Brother ;” and 
opened the next fold with great care 
and curiosity. 

“Tt is remarkable, that the English 
have always preserved an even number in 
their juries ; thinking, perhaps, that 
among every twelve men there will be a 
majority of wise ones, or that the wise 
minority may always govern the ma- 


attaints against jurymen ; 3dly, to pre- jority of fools; but, saith my learned 


vent any individual from being obnox- 
ious to the crown or the parties. In the 
tim¢ of Henry IIL. this unanimity was 
not tequired in the first twelve impan- 
nelled, for, according to Bracton, if 
they c\sagreed, a nuinber equal to the 
dissenti¢nts, or at least six to four, were 
added. From Fleta, it seems this was 
the practice in the next reiga, but the 
judge then appears to have had a power 
to oblige the first twelve to agree. In 
Scotland the decision is by a majority 
even of one, and the number is fifteen. 
Aldermen, and citizens of London in the 
third Henry’s reign had the privilege 
for a trespass against the King to be 
tried by twelve citizens, for a murder 
by thirty, and for trespass against a 
stranger by the oath of six citizens and 
himself, (Vide Fabian’s Chronicle.) — 
Hickes, in his Thesaurus, the most learn- 


friend, Silas Mucklequack, commonly 
called Slyass, * even if the whole twelve 
should judge wrong, one full woman 
would set them right, for she would con- 
tradict them all.’” 

The Sheriff laughed, having no wo- 
mankind at home, and turned another 
fold. ‘ Kvery body knows how a learn- 
ed German ornithologist contrived to fos- 
ter his motherless broods of chickens 
while he pursued his studies. Now, 
saith the aforesaid Silas, if such broods 
were properly distributed in the cham- 
bers of the senate, in courts of law, col- 
leges, and coffee-houses, where a few ir- 
relevant chirpings and crowings would 
not be strange, long sittings would prove 
marvellously useful, and speculating phi- 
losophers might be tolerably certain of 


viding their own dinners, and. some-, 


thing for the benefit of the state.” 
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_ Mc. Elliot looked round for. the prob- 
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introduction, and presently a stranger 


able owner of these citations, but saw no stood before him, whose dress, though 


One except an old hen-wife at the door 
of her cot-house, ‘“ Truly,” said he to 
himself, “this rogue’s wit runs through. 
his law like quicksilver through a tube of 
tough leather—W hat will come next ?” 
But he found only a few lover-like 
verses addressed to an “ Elfin Arrow,” 
commonly called a Scotch pebble. 

Neil Elliot, Sheriff-depute of a Scotch 
district, had once claimed only the hum- 
ble designation of writer to the signet ; 
but powerful connections, quick talents, 
and a happy address, placed him soon 
among the most important commoners 
in the west country. He was as earnest- 
ly sought on festival-days as at magiste- 
rial meetings and arbitraments; and 
perhaps the fragment he had found was 
more-touching to the humorous than the 
legal polity of hischaracter. He perused 
it twice before he noticed a letter lying 
on his breakfast-table, addressed to him 
in the same hand-writing. It contained 
a concise and modest petition for em- 
ployment among his junior clerks, with 
an intimation that family circumstances 
deprived the writer of any recommenda- 
tion, except that which the Sheriff’s be- 
nevolence might find in his diligence and 
integrity. Mr. Elliot held this appeal in 
his hand- when his servant entered to re- 
move the multifarious abundance of a 
Scotch breakfast ; and after some pream- 
ble, he inquired if the person who waited 
his reply had the air of a lawyer’s pupil 
or clerk. : 

Silas Mucklequack was on some oc- 
easions a clerk himself, and he answered 
his master’s question with professional 
gravity— An’ he’s to live like ane of 
us, sir, by what comes frae his mouth, 
he’s right to put sae muckle into it. I 
ne’er saw sic a keen set lad.” —“ J ask- 
ed you,” said the Sheriff, hiding an ex- 
tra dimple in his sleek face, “ whether 
his appearance end dimensions are such 
as would be decent in my office, and 
suited to his profession ?”—* He'll. do 
well enow,” answered honest Muckle- 

uack—*“ he has made an unco’ stir 
among the old rats in the barn—Its my 
thinking, sir, he would dieve a whole 
synod of elders.”—Elliot stopped him 
by issuing his command for the youth’s 


gentlenranly, was soiled, as it seemed, by 
along journey on foot, and unsuited to 
the singular delicacy of his form and 
aspect. ‘ Your name is Milton?” said 
the Sheriff, smiling at his visitor's resem- 
blance to that soft and blooming beauty 
which the great hard is said to have pos- 
sessed when a female troubadour left her 
tablets by his side to express its effect. 
The youth’s eye had indeed that tender 
brightness and transparency observed in 
early portraits of Milton in his boyhood, 
shaded by the same kind of waving hair, 
whose rich tint was hardly required to 
embellish by contrast the extreme fair- 
ness of his cheek. ‘The Sheriff thought 
that such must be the eye which, accord- 
ing to Scotch proverb, may “split a 
stone,” and addressed his inquiries with 
more blandishment than success. Young 
Milton’s tone was coldly reserved, and 
his answers only amounted to repetitions 
that he had no friends or home, and 
would consider humble and gratuitous 
employment as bounty till his abilities 
had been manifested. 

The Sheriff had seen something more 
in Mucklequack’s evasive answers than 
the mere dryness of privileged humour ; 
and having dismissed the petitioner with 
a request to await his determination till 
the next morning, he began a private 
and close scrutiny with his servant. 
But the servitor of the law had been too 
long acquainted with demurs and detours 
to yield his secret easily; and Elliot 
needed all his skill to wring from him 
that Milton was the offending and dis- 
carded son of a neighbouring gentleman, 
whose inflexible character was well sup- 


ported by his ample fortune. He dis- 


covered also that no slight error could: 


have caused the total disinission of an 
only son, loved even to dotage, and 
generally expected to enjoy all that the 
courtesy of Scotch laws allow a reputed 
father to bestow. ‘The Sheriff formed his 
own opinion,and mounted his horse to vis- 
it Cunningham of Blackire himself. 

A large round promontory, single and 
detached from the long link of heathy 
hills behind and opposite, and still more 
distinguished by a black covering of 


forest-trees, gave its name to Cunning- ~~ 
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ham’s mansion. As Elliot plunged into 
the road which led him into its depths 
of shade, he mused on the fittest means 
of introducing his purpose to a father 
whose character was too upright to per- 
mit a suspicion of unjustified resentment, 
and too stern to allow easy atonement. 
His meditations were ended by Cun- 
ningham’s approach on horseback. They 
were little more than strangers to each 
pther’s persons, but, as is usual in re- 
mote districts, fully acquainted with the 
situation and repute each possessed. 
The Sheriff’s heart and countenance 
were well suited to an intercessor, and 
he opened his mission with the gentlest 
caution towards the feelings of an angry 
parent and the safety of a son who had 
thrown himself on bis protection. Cun- 
ningham of Blackire listened courteously 
but unmoved, and answered in ambigu- 
ous hints respecting the punishment due 
to felony, and the scandal of insulting a 
young female under her guardian's roof. 
‘Let him work, sir!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, with an almost purple flush of 
indignation—“ wiser laws than our’s 
have deemed labour a more useful pun- 
ishment than imprisonment or death.” — 
‘* Blackire,” replied the Sheriff gravely, 
** | have been compelled to study human 
nature, and cannot believe that the mis- 
eries heaped on a young mind will. ferti- 
lize it as the most disgustful compost en- 
riches the earth. This coarse thought it- 
self is a sample of the fruits which such 
cultivation produces. Hard and insult- 
ing usage in youth removes the soft 
bloom both of virtue and beauty ; and 
tor myself,” he added, hiding his earnest 
purpose in a facetious air, “ I would 
preter a foot with a corn or chilblain 
to one made callous by going bare 
through stony paths. ‘The corn would 
shrink from too reugh approach, and the 
chilblain might be cured by gentle 
warmth, but the hard bare foot would 
probably go through mire and thorns 
without feeling.” 

Blackire made no reply, and turned 
his horse into another road, while Sher- 
iff Elliot directed his homewards, 
weighing the indirect accusations he 
had heard, and endeavouring to guess 
the person who had suffered these sup- 
posed outrages, 
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Cunningham was a bachelor like him~- 
self, and had no female guest at present, 
except an orphan neice uoder pupillage, 
and her governess. Common rumour 
had indicated that he wished to unite 
his ward and his acknowledged son, who 
could have had no temptation, therefore, 
to any clandestine or injurious act ; and 
how could theft be plausibly imputed to 
the presumptive heir of such abundance! 
Elliot returned embarrassed and unde- 
cided to his home, where his suitor 
awaited him with a calm countenance, 
which he examined strictiy, while he 
announced the failure of his mediation: 
“ But,” he added, “ your father sends 
you this purse to-------- "— 
“Would he give me another blow ?* 
said Milton Cunningham, and, as he 
recoiled from it, his countenance darken- 
ed into a startling resemblance of his 
father’s. The Sheriff, still influenced in 
his favour by feelings which he chose 
neither to resist nor define, forbore any 
farther comment, and detained him un- 
der his roof, without distinctly express- 
ing his opinions or designs. On the 
sixth day, a cadet’s commission arrived 
from London, followed by suitable 
equipment, appearing to proceed from 
his father, Young Milton received them 
with a cold and stubborn sulienness, 
which induced the Sheriff to change his 
measures. Without preamble, be be» 
gan by a sudden and direet appeal to 
his conscience, for the same reason that 
men attack marble with iron, and hard 
metals with a file. He named the broad 
and heavy charge indicated by his father, 
and the rumours which his silent obsti- 
nacy warranted. He intimated, that the 
nobiest and strongest self command was 
shewn by meeting the inquiry, and en- 
during the censure even of a judge too 
austere. Milton answered coldly, but 
with singular expression, “ A lie has no 
feet” —and began to prepare for his long 
voyage. 

Eilot saw him go to the place of em- 
barkation without the slightest departure. 
from his gloomy reserve, or the least 
abatement of that indifference which be 
had always shewn to suspicion or dis- 
grace. But when the boat was ready, 
and the Sheriff's eyes moistened as they 
took their last glance, Milton stepped 
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back, and put a small sealed packet into 
his hand. ‘* Jt is addressed,” said he, 
** to the donor of al! I now possess, and 
T know, though Tf have not expressed, 
how much I owe him. Let him pre- 
serve this till my return, or ull he hears 
of my death.” —* Only say that your ac- 
cuser is mistaken !”" returned the Sheriff 
eagerly—but Milton shook his head, 
and leaped into the boat in silence. His 
youth, his affecting countenance, and 
even his obduracy, gave him a kind of 
mysterious hold on his patron’s mind, 
which retained all the lerendary romance 
of the Border Elliots, blended with the 
lavish kindness of unoccupied affections. 
He hoarded the packet entrusted to him 
with inviolable reverence to its seals; 
and perceiving by its address that Mil- 
ton recognized his benefactor, he thought 
of him incessantly with that giaddening 
warmih which the grateful give to the 
beneficent. 

Three years passed away without any 
communication between the father and 
son, Or any apparent change in the tor- 
mers inflexible resentment. Nor was 
there any material alteration in his fami- 
ty affairs and general conduct, except 
more ostentatious splendour on some oc- 
casions, and querulous litigation on oth- 
ers. A summons had been issued 
against him for ‘count and reckoning” 
by the tutors and curators of a young 
heritor ; or, as English lawyers would 
phrase it, for an adjustment of aecompts 
with a minor’s guardians. ‘Phough the 
subject of dispute seemed trifling at first, 
other claims and unexpected pleas be- 
came entangled with it, till the dissolu- 
tion of Cunningham’ s large property 
seemed inevitable. Many pitied the 
disastrous progress of a litigating spirit, 
and a few were anxious to preserve 
Cunningham’s mind from ruinous des- 
pondency. Neil Eiliot stood aloof, 
half resenting the ill success of his medi- 
ation, and more than half suspecting 
some deeper cause for his neighbour's 
dejection. He always be lieved that 
wounds of the mind, whether given by 
grief or guilt, resemble those of the 
body, where time makes a callus of an 
outward hurt, but a cancer of a hidden 
one. ‘Therefore he preferred open faults 


and grievances to any disguise, and’ 
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sought no intimacy with aman whose 
impenetrable character seemed like the 
sinooth stone laid over a grave. He 
was musing on this subject by his bed- 
chamber lamp, when a courier brought 
a special message from Cunningham of 
Biackire, requiring his professional aid 
and instant presence. He obeyed im- 
mediately, not doubting that this late 
summons proceeded from his death-bed, 
and would be followed by some decisive 
communication respecting his son, El- 
liot’s amazement was extreme when he 
found Blackire in apparent health, and 
received his injunctions to fill up a 
stamped paper with a marriage contract, 
after which the kirk-minister would per- 
form the ceremony.—* Are you not 
aware,” said Elliot, “ that such a cere- 
mony precludes in Scotland the necessity 
of any written precognition, as it will 
invest al! this woman’s offspring, though 
of prior birth, with the rights of legitima- 
cy ?”—* She has but one,” replied Cun- 
ningham, casting down his eyes ; “ and 
J only wish by the terms of a settlement 
to bar her claims on my estate.”—Elliot 
smiled at the evasion, rightly judging 
that her demands would be of little im- 
portance to an estate which wouid be 
soon surrendered to his 
“Then,” he answered, “if you only 
wish to exclude her from the law’s allow- 
ance of one-third of your rents and 
moveables, it will be sufficient to sign a 
settlement without any pretence of a pre- 
contract, which, however sanctioned by 
the courtesy of Scotland, will seem, in 
this instance, only a deliberate and need- 
less falsehood.”,—A_ dark flash escaped 
Cunningham’s eyes, but his determined 
aspect remained, and he replied, “ My 
bids at law are among my persecutors, 
and [ have resolved to defeat them by 
giving my son rights beyond dispute, if 
eiliéiced by an attested acknowledgment 
of private marriagé, ”__Elliot was silenc- 
ed, for he saw under this affectation of 
spleen, a revival of his parental love, 
which sought to disguise itself even in 
hatred to his heirs atlaw. Therefore 
he prepared a contract, with a full and 
formal preamble, stating an irregular 
marriage twenty years antecedent to this 
date between the parties ; ; and Cunning- 
bam ushered him inte another apartine 
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to witness its completion. His chosen 
hride, the mother of his son, awaited 
him there with the kirk-minister, and re- 
ceived Elliot as a total stranger, but the 
first glance at her face convinced him it 
was one he well remembered. His sur- 
prise and consternation were inexpres- 
sible, and must have been observed, if, 
with presence of mind which far surpass- 
ed his, she had not immediately begun 
the business of signature. How could 
Elliot act in this terrible dilemma? The 
subtle spirit which could confront him 
without shrinking, might devise false- 
hoods sufficient to baffle his allegations, 
and her willing dupe would probably 
sustain her. Before he had determined, 
the time of action was past ; the minis- 
ter performed the brief ceremony of a 
Scotch marriage, and the unwilling wit- 
ness hastened away, bitterly feeling that 
he might-have escaped reproach himself 
if he had resisted the first proposal of a 
false precontraet—if, in short, he had not 
been tempted to abet evi] by a remote 
hope of good. It was not too late, per- 
haps, to defeat this precoguition, as even 
the courteous laws of Scotland canpot 
support one, if the circumstances of the 
parties at the period of the pretended 
date were such as to render a legal con- 
tract impossible. But the disgrace and 
misery of an investigation would fall 
heaviest on the innocent, and it was easy 
to perceive that the blandishments of a 
base woman had utterly bewildered and 
subdued Blackire’s violent spirit, as a 
skein of thread entangles the crocodile’s 
‘reth. He contented himself, therefore, 
with hoping that he kuew the worst con- 
sequences ;——a hope always deceitful, 
and a kind of knowledge never granted 
to those who deviate even a single step 
from the right path. 

Another year passed, and the Sheriff 
was seated by his fire-side, comparing 
the civil institutes of various countries, 
with a remorseful recollection, that, by 
unguardedly availing himself of one, he 
had swept away the lineal succession of 
an honourable family, established a prof- 
ligate woman in its highest place, and 
given the rights of inheritance to a very 
doubtful claimant. He had once deemed 
the marriage laws of England too rigid 
‘o afford refuge to early and innocent 


affections ; 
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formalities often urged imprudence into 
guilt; but he now gave more bitter 
blame to those of Scotland, which rea- 
der rashness irretrievable, and artifice 
easy. He sighed to think the medium 
was not yet found between statutes that 
make vice desperate, and those that give 
it a premium and a privilege: and wiser 
casuists might have doubted whether 
moral order is most injured by laws too 
rigorous to be enforced,or by others whose 
force is a protection to offenders, 

In the midst of these professional 
musings, Milton Cunningham was sud- 
denly announced, and entered, after au 
absence of four years from his native 
country. ‘here was an eager expres- 
sion of inquiry in his countenance, 
which the Sheriff understood more fully 
than he could answer, for he was un- 
certain whether Milton had yet to leara 
that his father was dead insolvent, and 
his mother a disgraced fugitive. ‘“{ 
know all,” said Milton, imagining that 
he interpreted all his friend’s embarrass~ 
ment—* but the letter !—have you pre- 
served the letter ?”’—The Sheriff aa- 
swered by taking it from its repository ; 
—<‘* Break the seal,” added his visitor in 
a faltering voice—* the time is come.” 
Elliot instantly obeyed, and saw a prom- 
issory note of ancient date for three 
thousand pounds, with these words ie 
the envelope : 

‘The guardian of an orphan neice 
found this note, executed by himself to 
her father, in her possession. His af- 
fairs were involved—his exigencies press- 
ing ; she was under his roof, and in. his 
power—he extorted it from her, but aa 
unexpected witness interrupted him, and 
secured it. An honest and powerlui 
advocate might give her redress—a_ son 
cannot.” 

The Sheriff, raising his eyes from this 
statement, fixed them sted{astly on Mil- 
ton, aud saw its truth in the noble agony 
his countenance expressed, “ Speak, 
sir, [ beseech you,” he said, alter a loug 
pause—“ speak to me as a lawyer, not as 
a friend, and let me hear the worst. [ 
have sinned, I know—and have beggar- 
ed the owner of this note, perhaps, by 
concealing it—but my father !"—-—he 
stopped, and burst into tears. The 
Sheriff replied with moist eyes—‘ As a 


and he had thought their lawyer, I must tell you, the statute of 
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limitations has invalidated this note ; 
and even if its date was less remote, it 
could give no claim on your late father’s 
feal estate, which has been surrendered 
to satisfy special debts. In law, there- 
tore, the purchaser of his land cannot be 
charged with this, and the unfortunate 
greditor will find redress difficult: but 
as a friend [ may add, that there are oth- 
er chances. Your father’s uncle died 
last night unmarried and intestate—his 
personal property is ample, and to that, 
at least, you may lay claim in England, 
by virtue of your legalized birth, and 
atone for this transaction."—“ My 
birth !” repeated the young man, start- 
ing—* it never was publicly legalized.” 
—** It is true,” said Elliot—* My clerk 
and myself were the only witnesses, and 
the officiating minister is dead without 
registering the fact—but I possess a 
Precognition—a contract sufficient in all 
its forms.”—Milton seized it with flash- 
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ing eyes, and read the whole eagerly— 
“Is there no public record ?—no other 
proof ?”’—* None,” returned Elliot, 
chilled by the joy he betrayed—* un- 
less this can be justified, your cousin is 


‘your uncle’s heiress.”.—“* There perishes 


the obstacle then !” said Milton, throw- 
ing it into the fire—* she will be indem- 
nified fourfold for the lost note, and my 
father’s name will be saved !”—The 
Sheriff laid his hand on Milton’s head 
with an involuntary gesture of benedic- 
tion—* You have atoned nobly ;—but 
you shall not be disinherited. I am the 
purchaser of Blackire’s estate, and that 
it may satisfy every claim of honour and 
justice, it is your’s. May his fate be a 
powerful example! He was once a 
proud, an honest man, yet he became an 
attester of falsehoods, a ruffian, and a 
robber, to enrich a rapacious courtezan 
and a stranger’s son 


I am your father !”’ V. 
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From La Belle Assemblee, May, 1818. 


MADAME DORE. 


FEMALE presence of mind it was 
that once saved the town of Lym- 
mgton from the destructive visits of the 
French. A party of marauders from that 
country landed for the purpose of plun- 
der. But the leader, yielding to the 
calls of extreme hunger, resolved to sat- 
isfy his appetite before he completed the 
purpose of his visit. He was directed, 
by seeming chance, to the habitation of 
Mrs, Dore, a person of consequence, and 
who was then seated at the head of a 
plentiful table. ‘The abrupt entrance of 
her foreign guest discovered to her in a 
moment the danger which threatened the 
town and its inhabitants. An intuitive 
ee of thought, and an uncommon 

egree of fortitude, instantly pointed out 
to her the proper line of behaviour she 
had to observe. She received the French- 
man and his boisterous followers with 
the greatest affability ; set before them 
all the delicacies her house afforded, and 
enlivened the repast with many sallies of 
wit, and the most unrestrained pleasantry 
of manners. The commander, who pos- 
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sessed much of his nation’s gallantry, was 
completely fascinated by the winning 
manners and profuse bounty of his amia- 
ble hostess : he sacrificed his interest to 
his gratitude, and left the town without 
perpetrating one act of devastation, 


LADY HARRIET AUKLAND. 


Sucn was the heroic devotedness of 
this illustrious lady to her husband, that 
she quitted the bosom of a family, every 
member of which adored her, to follow 
him to Canada, during the long Ameri- 
can war, and where she shared with him 
all the perils of a most dangerous expe- 
dition ; compelled, in several instances, 
to remain in a miserable hovel while the 
two armies disputed the passage of Hud- 
son’s river ; there, as she waited with 
the most torturing impatience and agita- 
tion the result of the combat, she learnt 
that her husband was severely wounded, 
and taken prisoner by General Gates. 
It was then that this intrepid female, 
though possessed of a form and manners 
the most delicate, threw aside the natur- 


al weakness of her sex, nor would she _ 
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listen to the solicitations of those by 
whom she was surrounded. She braved 
all the inclement rigours-of the season, 
the dangers of the navigation, and on a 
fearful and tempestuous night, wert and 
delivered herself up to the enemy, that 
she might share the imprisonment of her 
husband. It is but justice to say, that 
she found ‘n the conqueror ail the sensi- 
bility which her tenderness and courage 
had a right to demand. 


MRS. ROSS. 


Tere are few traits more capable of 
rendering woman more illustrious, and 
few to be compared with that which 
shone in the conduct of Mrs. Ross, dur- 
ing the above-cited disastrous war, 
though the result was more fatal* to her 
and the object of her love that the inci- 
dent we have recorded above. 

Captain Ross had made engagements 
with a young female, which her parents 
refused to ratify. Honour and duty 
compelled him to go to America, and 
the object of his affections was resolved 
to follow him. She departed in men’s 
clothes, and just arrived at the scene of 
war time enough to learn that a skirmish 
had taken place between the savages and 
the detachment commanded by the ob- 
ject of her search. She flew to the field 
of battle, found it covered with dead 
bodies, in the midst of which she per- 
ceived the form of Captain Ross ! She 
instantly caught him in her arms, and 
thought she felt his heart beat. She dis- 
covered he was wounded, and she en- 
deavoured to staunch the wound, which 
was yet bleeding ; and for some time 
she applied her lips to it and sucked it. 
This remedy, well known, but seldom 
resorted to, insensibly restored him to 
life. In the mean time she feared, by 
making herself known, she might cause 
an emotion to her lover which might be 
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attended with certain danger. She, 
therefore, disguised her complexion and 
her features as she had already disguised 
her sex, and with unremitting care nurs- 
ed and attended him for forty days ; at 
the end of which, perfectly assured of 
his restoration to health, she made her- 
self known to him, who, during his long 
indisposition, had never ceased to speak 
of her, and to express the regret he felt, 
that ere he quitted this world he should 
not have the satisfaction of being united 
to her he so fondly loved. It is not ea- 
sy to describe the joy of the lovers in a 
meeting so unhoped for. ‘They depart- 
ed together for Philadelphia, where they 
ratified their vows of eternal affection at 
the altar. 

But scarcely had they tasted the cup 
of felicity, when a Janguor that no medi- 
cal art could heal, attacked the system, 
and threatened the existence of Mrs. 
Ross, It was soon known that her hus- 
band had been wounded with a poison- 
ed arrow, and that in sucking the wound 
she had imbibed the venom, which, by 
degrees, had changed the whole mass of 
her blood into an impoisoned state. 
Captain Ross could not survive this last 
cruel stroke ; he died the victim of des- 
pair, at seeing the frustration of all his 
hopes destroyed in her who had perish- 
ed by restoring him to life. He expired 
at Johnstown, in the spring of 1778. 
Mrs. Ross supported herself only after 
the loss of her husband, by the certain 
hope of soon following him. But she 
had fortitude sufficient again to cross the 
Atlantic, to implore the pardon of her 
parents, with whom she languished a 
short time, and died at Hammersmith, in 
the month of July, 1779, aged twenty- 
five years. A mecnument is erected to 
her memory in Hammersmith church, 
recording this memorable event. 
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SCORESBY’S LATE 





ARCTIC VOYAGE. 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 


I AVING in our last* described the 
various formations of ice in the Po- 
lar seas, among which our navigators 
will in a few weeks find themselves, we 
proceed with the analysis of Captain 
Scores by’s interesting paper. 
* See Ath. vol, 3. p. 213, 


“ ‘The ice on the West coast of Spitz- 
bergen has always a tendency to drift,and 
actually dues advange in asurprising man- 
ner to the South of South-west; whence 
some vacancy must assuredly be leit ia 
the place which it formerly occupied,” 
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The spaces thus left open Captain S. 


seems to think are soon crusted with ice, 
and formed into fields by the accumulat- 
éed melting of the annual snows for a 
number of years. We rather doubt this 
theory of the formation of fields ; but 
their motions when formed and floated 
mto the ocean, are subjects of actual ob- 
servation :— 

“The occasional rapid motion of 
fields, with the strange effects produced 
on any opposing substance, exhibited by 
such immense bodies, is one of the most 
striking objects this country presents, 
and is certainly the most terrific. They 
not unfrequently acquire a rotatory 
movement, whereby their circumference 
attains a velocity of several miles per 
hour. A field thus in motion, coming 
in contact with another at rest, or more 
especially with a contrary direction or 
movement, produces a dreadful shock. 
A body of more than ten thousand mil- 
lions of tons in weight, meeting with re- 
sistance when in motion, the conse- 
quences may possibly be conceived ! 
The weaker field is crushed with a 
dreadful noise ; sometimes the destruc- 
tion is mutual. - - - - - - The view of 
those stupendous effects in safety, ex- 
hibits a picture sublimely grand ;”— 

Many vessels are destroyed by these 
appalling shocks, and the utmost vigi- 
lance of the whale-fishers is demanded 
to avoid the peril. Drift ice, generally 
speaking, does not coalesce so as to en- 
danger ships which may happen to be 
beset in it. 

Icrsercs. “ The term icebergs has 
commonly been applied to those immense 
bodies of ice situated on the land, “ fill- 
ing the valleys between the high moun- 
tains,” and generally exhibiting a square 
perpendicular front to the sea. They 
recede backwards inland to an extent 
never explored. ‘Their formation is ex- 
plained by Martin, Crantz, Phipps, and 
others, in the congelation of the sleet and 
rains of summer, and of the accumulated 
snow, nartly dissolved by the summer 
sun, which, on its decline, freezes to a 
transparent ice. They are as permanent 
as the rocks on which they rest. For 
although large portions may be frequent- 
ly separated, yet the annual growth re- 
places the loss, and probably on the 
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whole produces a perpetual increase. 
Those styled the Seven Icebergs, situat- 
ed in the vallies of the north-west coast 
of Spitzbergen, are about 300 feet in 
height, on their perpendicular front ; the 
green colour, and glistening surface of 
which, form a pleasing variety of pros- 
pect, with the magnificence of the en- 
compassing snow-clad mountains, which, 
as they recede from the eye, seem to 
“* rise crag above crag,” in endless per- 
spective. 

Tremendous overhanging masses of 
such icebergs are separated in summer, 
when particularly fragile, by their mere 
incumbent weight, or otherwise, by the 
powerful expansion by freezing of the 
water which fills their large cavities ; 
but Captain Scoresby much questions if 
all the floating bergs seen in the seas 
west of Old Greeniand thus derive their 
origin, their number is so great, and their 
dimensions so immense. In Greenland 
they are few and diminutive ; in Baffin’s 
Bay, plentiful and of amazing size. 
The largest seen in the former, by our 
observer, was about 1000 yards in cir- 
cumference, 150 or 160 feet thick, and 
about 2,000,000 tons weight ; while in 
Davis’s Straits they are sometimes two 
miles in length, and one third as broad, 
with mountain summits, rugged and spi- 
ry, ascending to more than a hundred 
feet in height, and their base a hundred 
and fifty yards beneath the surface of the 
sea. Others, again, possessing an ever 
surface of five or six square miles in area, 
elevated 30 yards above the sea, and 
fairly run aground in water of ninety or 
a hundred fathoms in depth ; their weight 
must have been two thousand millions 
of tons! !” 

These, Captain S. thinks, are chiefly 
formed in the deep sheltered narrow bays 
with which Old, or West Greenland 
abounds, The ice of bergs invariably 
produces pure fresh water. This species 
of ice-formation is also plentiful in the 
Antarctic Zone. ‘The bergs are very 
useful to the whale-fishers, as they al- 
ford stable moorings, and are little af- 
fected either by winds or currents ; but 
the most lofty are to be avoided, as they 
sometimes are overturned by touching 
the ground, and crush every object in 


the way of their descent, and occasipn ~~ 
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such vast waves as to swallow up boats 
even at a considerable distance. 

One of the most important conclu- 
sions which Capt. Scoresby draws from 
the observations we have detailed, is, 

“ That a continent of icy mountains 
may exist in regions near the Pole, yet 
unexplored, the nucleus of which may 
be as ancient as the earth itself, and its 
increase derived from the sea and atmos- 
phere combined. That however de- 
pendent the ice may have been on the 
land, from the time of its first appear- 
ance, to its gaining an ascendency over 
the waves of the ocean, sufficient to re- 
sist their utmost ravages, and to arrest 
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record, however, of 78° North, having 
been explored. In Behring’s Straits, on 
the meridian 1614 W. (very near the 
American coast) Captain Cook (18th 
August 1778) advanced to 70° 44’ 
North latitude.—On the 26th, in lon, 
176 W. they were stopped in 69° 45’, 
Captain Clerke, his successor, only reache 
ed 70° 33’, 

“ The Southern hemisphere, towards 
the Pole, was likewise explored by the 
indefatigable Cook on a preceding voy- 
age. In 1772 he met ice in about 51° 
South, and lon. 21° East. In January, 
1773, he saw great fields in 55°, and on 
the 24th of February was stopped by 


the progress of maritime discovery, at a field ice in 62° South lat. and 95° East 


distance perhaps from 600 to 1000 miles 
from the Pole, it is now evident, that 
the proximity of land is not essential, 
either for its existence, its formation, or 
its increase.” 

These are but unfavourable prognos- 
tications for the success of the Expedi- 
tions ; still, however, should they fail 
in the chief object of their destination, 
it is evident that many most interesting 
facts may be developed by their investi- 
gations, and great advantages result to 
the fisheries from their discoveries. 

But in this point of view, we may 
perhaps have less reliance on the author’s 
judgment, as he is himself something of 
a projector as to the possibility of travel- 
ling to the north Pole. His plan, and 
the reasoning on which it is founded, 
are as follow :— 

“ Jt has been remarked, that the 80th 
degree of North latitude is almost annu- 
ally accessible to the Greenland whale- 
fishers, and that this latitude has on par- 
ticular occasions been exceeded. In 
1806 the Resolution, of Whitby, com- 
manded by an able and persevering sea- 
man, Captain Scoreby’s father, and with 
his son as mate, after penetrating the 
usual barrier, reached a navigable sea, 
and advanced without hindrance to the 
latitude of 814° North, a distance of on- 
ly 170 leagues from the Pole ; and this 
the writer holds to be one of the nearest 
approximations yet realized. 

_“ In Hudson’s Bay, between the lon- 
gitudes of 50° and 80° West, ships can 
seldom advance beyond the 74th degree 
of North lat. ; there is one instance on 


lon. On the 2d of December, same 
year, he first met with ice in about 6 
South lat. and 172°—173° West lon. 
and on the 15th saw field ice in lat. 66°. 
On the 30th of January 1774, he was 
stopped by immense ice fields in latitude 
71° 10’ 30”, and 107 West longitude, 
which was the most considerable approx- 
imation towards the South Pole that had 
ever been effected. 

“There is, therefore, a remarkable 
difference between the two hemispheres ; 
the ice of the Southern being much less 

rvious, and extending to much lower 
latitudes, than that of the Northern hem- 
isphere: in the latter 73° or 74° North 
lat. can be attained at any season of the 
year,—in the former, 71° South lat. has 
been but once passed: in the Antarctic 
the ne plus ultra is as yet 72°,—in the 
Arctic at least 600 miles further has been 
accomplished, the nearest approach to 
the South pole being a distance of 1130 
miles, while there are certain approaches 
to within 510 miles of the North. 

“ This is the ascertained state of the 
two hemispheres, and reasoning thence, 
Captain S. argues for the possibility of 
reaching the North Pole, not by sea, 
but by performing a journey over the 
ice from the north of Spitzbergen. 

“ The difficulties and dangers in the 
way of this exploit are manifold. 

“ Ist. It is evident that a journey of 
1200 miles, (600 going and 600 return- 
ing,) could not be performed without 
the assistance of some fleet quadrupeds 
accustomed to the harness, such as rein- 
deer or dogs, If the former could sus- 
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tain,a sea voyage, they might be refresh- 
ed on the northern part of Spitzbergen, 
which affords their natural food. Yok- 
ed to light sledges, they might then con- 
vey the adventurers, with their portable 
soups, potted meat, &c. and compressed 
lichen, for their own sustenance. The 
instruments and apparatus might be con- 
fined to indispensables of the most port- 
able kind, such as tents, defensive weap- 
ons, sextants, chronometers, magnetic 
needles, thermometers, Kc. 

“i As the rein-deer is, however, a del- 
icate animal, and might fail if thin or 
broken ice were required to be passed, 
dogs would seem in some respects pret- 
erable, though the former could perform 
the distance in a fortnight, whereas the 
Jatter would take a month or six weeks. 
Either tight be assisted and accelerated 
by expanding a sail to every favourable 
breeze ; and in the event of the animals 
giving way, it does not seem impossible 
that the return of the party should be ef- 
fected on foot, with sledges for the pro- 
visions and apparatus, 

** To avoid the inconvenience of soft 
snow, the travellers should set out in Ap- 
ril, or early in May, before the severity of 
the frost is greatly relaxed. Incase the 
ice should be found discontinuous, the 
sledges ought to be framed to answer 
the purpose of boats. The direct route 
would be pointed out, for some part of 
the way at least, by the magnetic needle ; 
and when its pole should be directed to 
the Zenith, shou!d that position ever ob- 
tain, the sun would be the only guide. 
Or the position of the true North being 
once ascertained, three sledges on a line, 
at a convenient distance apart, might en- 
able the leading one to keep a direct 
course, : 

** The coldness of the air is a promi- 
nent obstacle,* though there is no sensi- 





* The severity of the air is often fatal. It frequent- 
ly happens that the Greenland fishers, when they land, 
discover the dead bodies of those who have perished 
by the inclemency of the weather. A Greenland Cap- 
tain informed us, that he once found twenty-three 
men in this way, with their huts and household uten- 
sils all in perfect order, barley lying in steep, and 
every thing denoting an unexpected and sudden ca- 
tastrophe. Only last year, another of our vessels hav- 
ing disembarked a boat's crew on the West side of 
Spitzbergen, one of the sailors discovered a dead body, 
and within a small range near the place where it lay, 
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ble difference between the latitudes 70° 
and 80°, with a strong north wind,t 
and it may therefore be presumed, that 
at the Pole itself, it would be little more 
oppressive than at the borders of the 
main ice, in the 81st degree of north 
latitude, under a hard northerly gale. If 
so, a judicious choice of woollea cloth- 
ing, an outward garment of varnished 
silk, masks and glass eyes, would enable 
the adventurers to sustain it. 

‘‘ The white bear rarely attacks man, 
and at any rate they might be repulsed ; 
and as their known food is scarce in the 
most northern latitudes, they are proba- 
bly not numerous near the Pole. Moun- 
tainous and rugged ice, Captain S. thinks, 
might, should it occur, be overcome, 
though it would augment the trouble and 
hazard of the route. He calculates, 
from good data, on clear weather at all 
times, except with southerly storms, 
which rarely happen. 

“ Arexer Markorr, in 1715, per- 
formed a journey of near 800 miles 
across a surface of packed ice, in a sledge 
drawn by dogs. In 1777, a large num- 
ber of Dutchmen, wrecked in their 
Greenland fleet, under every privation of 
provision and clothing, and exposed to 
the severity of an Arctic winter, accom- 
plished a journey on foot, along the coasts 
of Old Greenland, from the East side, 
near Staaten Hook, to the Danish settle- 
ments on the West, a distance of near 
100 leagues.” 

On these grounds Captain S. contends 
for the practicability of reaching the 
Pole over the ice, from the north of 
Spitzbergen ; and having laid bis inter- 
esting scheme before our readers, we 
shall not (in this Number) enter into the 
discussion of any of the other topics 
which the subject embraces. 








a ruined habitation, and a number (about fifty) other 
bodies were found. But the most wonderful part of 
this story is, that from an inscription cut on a piece of 
wood, lying near one of the dead, it is ascertained that 
this settlement was one of Russian Hunters, and that 
they had perished sixty years ago. The corpses were 
preserved by the ice as if they “ had not been dead a 
day !”? and the inscribed record of this extraordinary 
fact, (in the Russian language) is now in possession of 
a mercantile gentleman at Stepney. 


+ Is not this a forcible reason for thinking that the 


Pole does not present an icy continent, but an open 
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ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1818. 


THE BELL——THE RING OF BELLS. 
ELLS were used by the Jews, 


Greeks, and Romans, but not for 
religious purposes, They were made 
of brass or iron, and were called Tintin- 
nabula by the Romans, whom they sum- 
moned to their baths, They were first 
introduced into churches in 458, under 
Pope Leo I.; or, according to some 
authors, in 400, by Paulinus, Bp. of 
Nola, in Campania, 

Croyland Abbey, in Lincolnshire, had 
the first ring of bells in England ; they 
were put up in Edgar’s reign, and were 
six in number. ‘There are 11 peals of 
twelve bells, viz. 5 in London, (at Christ 
Church, Spitalfields ; St. Michaei’s 
Cornhill ; St. Martin’s in the Fields ; 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch ; and St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-street ); and one at Bir- 
mingham, Cambridge, Cirencester, Nor- 
wich, Shrewsbury, and St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark... There are also in the 
United Kingdom, about 50 peals of 
ten, 360 peals of eight, 500 peals of six, 
and 250 peals of five bells. According 
to Coxe and Porter, the great bell in 
St. fvan’s Church, Moscow, weighs 
288,000lbs. and that which is broken 
weighed 432,000lbs. ‘The great bell in 
St. Peter’s, at Kome, re-cast in 1785, is 
18,667ibs. The largest bell in’ this 
kingdom is “ The Mighty Tom” of Ox- 
ford, which weighs 17,000ibs. There 
is a bell of the same weight, hung 275 
ieet trom the ground, in the tower of the 
Palazza Vecchio, at Florence. The 
great bell at Exeter cathedral, given by 
its Bishop, Courtenay, weighs 12,500|bs. 
“ Great Tom” of Lincoln weighs 
9,894ibs, ‘The principal bell of St. 
Paul's, London, is estimated at 4} tons, 
or 9,520ibs. 

Bells were formerly baptized, anoint- 
ed, exorcised, and blessed by the Bish- 
op ; and the favourite appellation of 
* Tom” aplied to several large bells, 
probably arose from their having been 
baptized * Thomas” in honour of that 
“ Saint-Traitor” (as Fuller calls him) 


Thomas 4 Becket, the murdered Abp. 


of Canterbury. The practice of baptiz- 
ing and consecrating bells was introduc- 
ed in 968, by Pope John X11. , 

Their supposed uses are described in 
the Monkish lines : 


“ Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata pango, 
Excito ientos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentus.” 


Thus translated by Fuller : 
’ Men’s deaths I tell 
Funera plango $B doieful knell. 
Lightning and thunder 
Fulgura frango $i break asunder, 
On Sabbath all 
To church I call, 


Excito lentos ie eept bond 


ry * 

Dissipo ventos 4 ime mon Por 
Men’s cruel rage 

I do assuage. 


Sabbata pango 


Paco cruentos § 
* T.audo Deum verum, Plebem voco, congrego Clerum, 
Defunctos ploro, Pestem fugo, Festa decoro 
“I praise the true God, call the people, convene 
the clergy, lament the dead, dispel pestilence, and 
grace festivals.” 

Bells were also considered as demoni- 
fuges ; and were rung, as Durand in- 
forms us, “* Ut demones timentes fugi- 
ant—'l'iment enim auditis tubis ecclesia, 
scilicet campanis ; sicut aliquis tyrannus 
timet, audiens in terra sua tubas alicujus 
potentis regis inimici sui.” 

Steevens says, “ The bell antientl 
rung before expiration was called The 
passing bell, i. e. the bell that solicited 
prayers for the soul passing inte another 
world.” And Mr. Douce conjectures 
that it was originally used to drive away 
demons who were watching to take pos- 
session of the soul of the deceased. 


The Curfew, (from the French cou- 
vre-feu) was instituted by William the 
Conqueror, who commanded that a bell 
should be rung every night at eight 
o'clock, on hearing which, all people 
were to put out their fire and candle. 

“ The Bell-inn at Edmonton” has ac- 


quired great celebrity from Cowper’s tale 
of * John Gilpin.” 


The proverbial expression of bearing 
the bell, probably originated in the orna- 
ment of a bell bestowed on winning race- 
horses ; whence races during the reign 
of James I. were styled Bell courses ; 
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and hence perhaps one cause of the pop- 
ularity of this sign. 
BELLE-SAUVAGE. 

The coaches that ran to this well 
known inn in London, used to have 
painted on their sides a large bell, and a 
savage man; but from Nightingale’s 
London, I find that the Coffee-house 
exhibits, what was supposed to have 
been the original sign, the representation 
of a suvage woman, derived from a ro- 
mantic story of a beautiful wild French 
female called “ La Belle Sauvage.” 
But the real etymon, both of the inn, 
and yard or court of the same name in 
which it is situate, appears to be in the 
name of Isabella Savage, a lady who 
once possessed these premises, and con- 
veyed them to the Cutlers’ Company.* 


BISHOP BLAZE. 


This is a very popular ale-house sign 
in the cloathing counties, as he is the 
patron saint of Woolcombers, and to 
him is generally, but erroneously, ascrib- 
ed the invention of their art ; his usual 
representation, with a comb in his hand, 
being merely allusive to his martyrdom 
by Agricolaus in 289, when he was be- 
headed, after having had his flesh lacer- 
ated by zron combs. He is said to have 
been Bishop of Sebasta, or Sebask, in 
Cappadocia, or, according to other wri- 
ters, of Sebastia, a city of Armenia, and 
to have visited England, fixing his resi- 
dence at the village, in Cornwall, thence 


named St. Bluze Ye 


BLACKMOOR’S HEAD. 


A Negro’s head is the crest of the 
Marquesses of Hertford, Drogheda, &c, 


Origin of Signs of Inns—Neale’s Travels in Turkey, &c. 


vow. $ 


It is supposed that the Morris dance, 
or Moorish dance, was introduced into 
England tu the reign of Edward IIT, 
when the glorious Black Prince, by his 
victory at Najara or Navaretta, restored 
Don Pedro to the throne of Castile; 
Pedro’s two daughters were married to 
the Black Prince’s brothers ; Constance 
to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
who assumed ino her right the title of 
King of Castile; and Isabel to Edmund 
of Langley, Earl of Cambridge and af- 
terwards Duke of York. 


BLOSSOMS INN 


Derives its name from its ancient sign, 
on which was painted a figure of St. 
Lawrence in a border of blossoms or 
flowers. 

St. Lawrence was born at Osea in 
Arragon, and was broiled to death ona 
gridiron, August 10,258. ‘The founda- 
tion of the famous palace of the Kscu- 
rial, about 15 miles from Madrid, was 
laid by Philip II. in 1563, in honour of 
this patron Saint of Spain, and in com- 
memoration of the victory, which, aided 
by the English, he obtained on St. Law- 
rence’s day, 1557, at St. Quintin, when 
the Constable and chief nobles of France 
were taken prisoners by Philip’s Gener- 
al, the Duke of Savoy. In its principal 
front is a statue of the patron Saint hold- 
ing a gridiron, and this iastrument of 
martyrdom appears in almost every or- 
nament in the building. ‘This edifice, 
considered by the Spaniards as the eighth 
wonder of the world, cost 8 millions 
sterling. A Church near it is dedicated 
to this Saint. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE SULTANA VALIDE, &c. 


FROM TRAVELS THROUGH SOME PARTS OF GERMANY, POLAND, MOLDAVIA,AND TURKEY. BY 
ADAM NEALE, LATE PHYSICIAN TO THE BRITISH EMBASSY.+ 


Extracted from the Literary Gazette. 


| ee traversing Moldavia, Dr. N. no- 
tices the singularly primitive aspect 
of the country, intersected with marshes 
and small lakes. Hordes of gypsies are 
met travelling in caravans with patriarch- 


tired with large head-dresses covered 
with a profusion of gold and silver coins 
and barbaresque ornaments; the infants, 
naked as they were born, trudging at the 
heels of the cavalcade ; and the men, 


al simplicity, accompanied by herds of finely formed, but grisly and savage, 


horses and horned cattle, and by bullock 
waggons ; the women, grotesquely at- 
* See Ath. vol. i. p. 346. 


and half naked, with a loose jacket of 


“ani thrown across their shoulders 


+ See Ath, vol. 3. p. 230, 


* 
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Near Jassy, the travellers were met 
by a young Greek gentleman, sent by 
Prince Mourousi, the Hospodar of Mol- 
davia, (who was not long after strangled, 
by order of the grand Seignior) to wel- 
come them. By him they were enter- 
tained in the oriental style. 

Moldavia is very fertile, producing 
all kinds of fruits, corn, oil, honey, and 
wine. The severity of the winter is 
turned to good account in the manufac- 
ture of the latter. 

“The wine is exposed in immense 
butts to the open air during the severe 
nights of December, and when its wate- 
ry particles have become frozen by the 
cold, they perforate the cake of ice with 
a hot iron, and draw off the pure and 
vinous part highly concentrated. Af- 
ter this process the wine equals that of 
Hungary in strength and flavour. 

“ The dress and warlike aspect of the 
Moldavians is strikingly picturesque, and 
remains nearly the same as when Hadri- 
an led their forefathers, the Dacians, in 
triumph to the Capitol of Rome, and 
when the Roman artists chiselled the 
basso-relievo for the pillar of Trajan. - - 
- - Living like the Tartars, as much on 
horseback as on foot, they inherit the 
strongest affection for that admirable 
quadruped, talking, soothing, whistling, 
or halloing to their horses by starts, dur- 
ing their long and rapid journies.” 

At Galatz, they lodged for the night 
in a Greek monastery, the window- 
frames of which were covered with the 
air-bladders of sturgeons, taken in the 
Danube. Sailingdown thesouth branch of 
this river, the author passed Isaxi. Here 
a Turk wanted to levy contributions, 
but was kept off by the sight of two 
loaded rifles presented at him by the 
‘Christian dogs ;’ and a litt'e lower 
down where the crew landed at a Bulga- 
garian village, called Tulese, to purchase 
goat’s milk, the inhabitants, mistaking 
them for Turks, fled en masse. 

A storm drove the vessel into Agatop- 
ali, - - Again putting to sea, the gale 
increased, and the sajlors in despair 
threw themselves on the quarter-deck be- 
fore a picture of the Panagia, and refus- 
ed to exert themselves or trim the lateen 
sails, The vessel was now run into 
Eneada, the only safe ancborage on the 
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European shore, for ships of any size, 
between the Danube and the Bosphorus. 
Here they were compelled to remain 
several days, and Dr. N. thinks that this 
is the identical place where Eneas foun- 
ded his first city after flying from Troy. 

Terapia is finely situated on a little 
rocky promontery overhanging the Bos- 
phorus, and is, for nine months in the 
year, a most delicious residence. On 
this classic spot an English renegado, 
named Selim Effendi, was effgaged in 
constructing a paper-mill by order of the 
Sultan. 

’ Dr. Neale was called upon profession- 
ally to visit the Sultana Validé (the 
Sultan’s mother) who was afflicted with 
an inveterate quartan ague, of eighteen 
months standing, and died shortly after. 
Previous to seeing the patient, there 
was a consultation with seven Turkish 
and Greek physicians ; three of whom, 
calling themselves Boerhaavians, were 
in favour of one mode of treatment, and 
the other four, professing themselves 
to be Brownonians, contended for anoth- 
er. Dr. Neale coincided with the for- 
mer, and thus describes his visit to the 
Sultana’s kiosk. 

“ After exchanging my shoes at the 
door, for a pair of yellow slippers, pa- 
pouches, we entered the royal apart- 
ments. On a mattress, or mender, in 
the middle of the floor, was extended a 
figure covered with a silk quilting, or 
macat, richly embroidered. A female’ 
figure veiled, was kneeling at the side of 
her pillows, with her back towards the 
door of entrance, and the Kislur Agasse 
(a hideous Ethiopian, the chief of the 
black Eunuchs) beckoned me to kneel 
down by her side, and examine the pulse 
of the Sultana. Having complied with 
this request, I expressed a wish to see 
her tongue and countenance, but that, [ 
was given to understand, could not be 
permitted, as I must obtaiu that intor- 
mation from the report of the chief phy- 
sician. ‘T‘he most profound silence was 
observed in the apartinent, the eunuchs 
and physicians conversing only by signs. 
The Hazni Vekeli (black Eunuch, keep- 
er of the privy purse) then took me by 
the arm, and turned me gently round, 
with my face towards the door of en- 
trance, over which was a gilded lattice, 

















eoncealing the Emperor Selim (III.) 
who had placed himself there to witaess 
the visit.” 

The patient survived only eight days, 
being in her 72d year. 

‘** When the Sultana found herself dy- 
ing, she sent for her son, and making 
him kneel down by the side of her couch, 
she with tears implored his forbearance 
and future protection in behalf of her 
favourite (Yusuf Aga, who had amassed 
immense wealth under her protection.) 
It is said that she even required the Sul- 
tan to repeat an oath after her, that he 
never would injure a hair of Yusuf’s 
head, and that if he failed in mercy to- 
wards him, or neglected his advice, he 
prayed Allah that every drop of milk 
which he had sucked from her breasts 
might prove as poison withia his veins. 
The Sultana then kissed her son, and 
soon afterwards expired. This mater- 
nai denunciation, the most tremendous 
to a Turk that can be imagined, was du- 
ly remembered by Selim, who did not 
confiscate a single piastre of the many 
millions that Yusuf had amassed. 
About twelve months afterwards, Yusuf 
was sent into Asia as governour of Er- 
zerum—and Selim fell into the snares of 
his enemies, Mousa Pacha, the crafty 
Kiamakan ; the affair of the Dardanelles, 
and the revolt of the janissaries, succeed- 
ed ; Selim was betrayed into the power 
of his enemies, and deposed. The ma- 
ternal denunciation was in a manner 
fulfilled by the violent death of Selim. 
The Sultana had been a woman of great 
beauty, and strong natural talents, fond 
of the English nation, and averse to the 
dark intrigues of the French and Rus- 
sian factions.” 

During her life-time she managed her 
son, and the affairs of the empire. 

The author next dilates on the unheal- 
thy situation of Constantinople, which, 
though enjoying a site the most beauti- 
ful under heaven, is surrounded by about 
20 square miles of marshy ground. Dr. 
N. ascribes the dreadful ravages of the 
plague chiefly to this cause, and assigns 
another reason, of which we do not re- 
member to have read before, viz. the 
being clothed in animal substances, gen- 
erally in a state of decay, for the Turkish, 
Armenian, and Greek women, wear silk- 
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en chemises, which are very seldom 
washed. 

A melancholy story is related of the 
‘death of Don Joze Ocarris, the Spanish 
ambassador, who, with several of his 
suite, fell victims to a medicine prepared 
by a Jew at Ruschuk, which, trusting to 
Saracenic pharmacy, they took as a rem- 
edy for the marsh fever.—'T'he well- 
known murder of Mr. Wood, the mes- 
senger, is also interestingly detailed. 

There is a very animated description 
of Constantinople, which we regret our 
limits will not permit us to extract. 

A short notice of Mustapha Bairactar, 
and of the British renegado we have al- 
ready mentioned, we cannot, however, 
prevail on ourselves to pass over. Of 
the former we are told— | 

“ His whole life seems like a splendid 
dream, for he was first a pirate on the 
Danube in a small boat manned with 
nine desperadees, whose lives and for- 
tunes he commanded. ‘The courage and 
energy he displayed in this avocation, 
proved an introduction to the Grand 
Seignior’s favour, who appointed him 
Bairactar, or standard-bearer of Ma- 
homet’s green ensign, and finally, Pacha 
of Ruschuk, with an income of about 
12,0001. sterling per annum. The du- 
ties attached to his Pachalik, were to ex- 
terminate his associates, the pirates, on 
the lower Danube, and to keep in check 
his neighbour, the Pacha of Widdin, the 
far-famed Paswin Oglou. For this pur- 
pose he had disciplined, and kept in pay, 
a corps of 40,000 janissaries, chiefly Al- 
banians. Gratetully attached to Selim, 
he, on the deposition of that ill-fated 
prince, marched to Constantinople, to re- 
place him on the throne. The cruel 
murder of Selim frustrated his generous 
intentions, but he had the satisfaction of 
deposing Mustapha the fourth, and of 
elevating to the throne Mahmoud the 
second, and of being himself appointed 
Prime Vizier. He died the death of a 
hero, by blowing himself up in a powder 
magazine, after having been betrayed at 
the disastrous feast of reconciliation with 
the janissaries at Kiat Hane, on the 12th 
of November, 1808.” 

Of the renegadoes, and particularly of 
our countryinan, the following is the ac- 
count :— } 
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“< It has been the constant policy of the 
Turks to encourage scientific Christians 
to embrace their religion, and enter their 
service, Renegadoes of this kind were 
formerly much more numerous than in 
later times. But their places have been 
supplied by a class of adventurers chiefly 
French, like the Baron de Tott, who, 
without undergoing circumcision, or ab- 
juring their religion, have rebuilt their 
fortresses, and organized their dockyards. 
The only renegado who was at Constan- 
tinople in 1805, was an Englishman, 
named Baillie, whose Moslem title was 
Selim Effendi. This gentleman was, [ 
believe, a native of Reading, in Berk- 
shire, and had been in the service of the 
East India Company. During the em- 
bassy of Sir Robert Ainslie, Baillie, and 
another Gentleman, on their return over- 
land from Jndia, arrived at Pera, and 
took up their residence at the inn. It 
was soon afterwards made known by 
their landlord to the Ambassador, that 
being in very distressed circumstances, 
they had entered into a negotiation with 
the Porte, to embrace Mahometanism, 
and enter the Turkish service. Sir R. 
Ainslie had no sooner satisfied himself 
of the truth of this statement, than he 
sent for them, and very humanely ex- 
tended to them the pecuniary assistance 
which they needed, together with many 
hospitable attentions, warning them, at 
the same time, against the fatal conse- 
quences that might attend such precipi- 
tancy. They promised to renounce 
their intentions, and in fact soon after 
embarked for England. But, within 
twelve months, Baillie returned to Smyr- 
na, and having embraced Mahometanism 
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in due form, assumed the name of Se- 
lim. Repenting, soon after, the step he 
had taken, he returned to England, but 
his friends now refused to acknowledge 
him, and finding himself an outcast in 
society, he returned once more to Tur- 
key. Selim behaved kindly to him, 
created him Effendi, and afterwards an 
Emmera Hor, or Equerry, and employ- 
ed him as a Civil Engineer in the con- 
struction of paper-mills and barracks. 
He then presented him with a young 
Turkish wife ; but the poor man was 
miserable, and his unhappiness was 1n- 
creased by the neglect he experienced af- 
ter the death of Selim. In fine, being 
overtaken by bad health, and narrowly 
watched by his Turkish attendants, dur- 
ing the severe fasts of the Ramazan, his 
indisposition took a fatal turn, and he 
died a martyr to his new faith, and the 
reproaches, probably, of his own con- 
science ; leaving his name and memory 
as a fatal monument and warning to his 
countrymen to avoid such a career.” 

Although there are other parts which 
we might indulge ourselves, and we 
trust our readers, in quoting from this 
agreeable volume, yet as the claims of 
contemporary literature are numerous 
and strong upon upon us, we must now 
take our leave of Dr. Neale. Had there 
been a little less display of learning in 
his work, we would have liked it fully as 
well, though such portion is far from be- 
ing unentertaining. ‘There are some 
twelve or fourteen beautiful plates ; and, 
upon the whole, we consider this book 
as a very pleasing addition to that class 
of writing to which it belongs. 
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From the Literary Gazette, May, 1818, 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PIL 


*RIMAGE. CANTO IV. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


Visto ho Toseana, Lombardia, Romagna, 
Quel Monte cue divide, e quel che serra 
Italia, e un mare e l’altro, che la bagna. 


@UCH is Lord Byron’s epigraph from 
‘J Ariosto, and we must allow it to be 
well chosen, for this canto is singularly 
itinerant over Italy, and puzzles us ex- 
tremely to reconcile the vagrancies of the 
Muse, with the usual stages by which 


we are accustomed to travel from place 
2P Atueveum. Vol. 3. 


to place. The noble author transports 
us about with wonderful rapidity, and, 
though we feel the enchanter’s power as 
every new scene is unfolded, it takes 
some time and consideration before we 
can discover whereabouts we are. The 
transitions are so quickly performed, and 
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there is so much of the magic lantern in 
the manner of whisking us from Venice 
to Rome, from Rome to Greece, from 
Greece to England, and back again to 
Venice ; from the poet himself to his 
imaginary pilgrim ; from his pilgrim 
to Mr. Hobhouse (the Pylades of this 
Orestes,) from Mr. Hobhouse to politics, 
and back again to Lord Byron ; that 
our head is absolutely bewildered by 
the want of connexion, while our imagi- 
nation is delighted by the sweet medium 
through which all this confusion is car- 
ried on. 

But not to detain our readers from the 
work itself, we proceed without further 
preface to its analysis. 

There is (dated Venice, 2d January 
last, the anniversary, we are told, of the 
most unfortunate day of the author’s 
pest existence) a dedication to John 

obhouse, Esq. who seems to be a sort 
of Boswell to our poetical Johnson. It 
is a strange composition, and not so re- 
markable for being well written, as for 
the egotism with which it speaks of the 
dedicator,and flattery of the dedicatee ; for 

“‘T wish (says the noble Lord) to do 
honour to myself by the record of many 
years intimacy with a man of learning, 
of talent, of steadiness, and of honour. 
It is not for minds like ours éo give or 
to recewve flattery ! !” 

With a more excusable vanity, his 
Lordship states that the present poem is 

“The longest, the most thoughtful, 
and most comprehensive of my composi- 
tions.” And adds, in it there is 

“* Less of the pilgrim than in any of 
the preceding, and that little slightly, if 
at all, separated from the Author speak- 
ing in his own person. The fact is, that 
J have become weary of drawing a line 
which every one seemed determined not 
to perceive.” 

Indeed the line was too indistinct for 
the eye or mind of any reader, and when 
we found the Pilgrim and the Author 
as inseparable and more connected than 
substance and shadow, it was impossible 
not to identify them altogether ; and if 
ever this gave pain to the noble Lord, 
we are rejoiced to hear him at length de- 
clare that “‘ the opinions which have 
been, or may be formed on that subject, 
are now a matter of indifference.” 


Fourth Cunto of Childe Harold. By Lord Byron. 
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This Dedication offers little else for 
observation, except a tone of sentiment 


“which, whenever we meet, we shall rep- 


robate as unworthy of a British bosom. 

The noble Lord enters warmly into 
Italian politics :—we have no objection. 
Slaves, in one way or other, have the 
people of Italy been for many centuries ; 
and that class of quidnuncs who choose 
to curse all the existing governments 
which, as they say, oppress this people 
in our times, may rail their fill without 
let or hindrance from us. But really 
there is something abominable in the 
mode of mixing up slanders against our 
own country, with this party predilection 
for another, and it ill becomes Lord By- 
ron, or any Englishman, to exalt the 
melancloly dirges of modern Romans 
for the loss of their independence, at the 
expense of the “ bacchanal roar of the 
songs of exultation still yelled from the 
London Taverns over the carnage of 
Mount St. Jean.” Waterloo, a victory 
glorious to Britain, did more for the in- 
dependence of mankind, than the sum of 
Jtalian population, continued for millions 
of years, could enter into comparison 
with ; and it is a feeling neither credita- 
ble to head or heart which depreciates 
the renown of that immortal achievement, 
and prophesies a reward of evil to the 
land by whose valour it was accomplish- 
ed.* But trusting to the author’s verse 
may be found less exceptionable than 
his prose, we proceed to the Fourth and 
last Canto of Childe Harold. 

The poem opens at Venice, the past 
glory and present state of which city are 
described and contrasted. ‘The author 
breaks off to speak of himself, a subject 
on which he is always impassioned and 
interesting : 

VIII. 


I’ve taught me other tongues—and in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger ; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 

A eountry with—ay, or without mankind ; 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 
Not without cause ; and should I leave behind 





* His Lordship employs poetry as well as prose to 
denounce the downfallof his native Country. At page 
11, the lot of Venice is declared to be 


—Shameful to the nations—most of all, 

Albion ! to thee : the Ocean queen should not 

Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fail 
“es think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 
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The inviolate Island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 


IX. 


Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land's language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth, and blight, and dull oblivion bar 


X. 


My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ; 
And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 
** Sparta has many a worthier son than he.” 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which I have reap’d, are of the tree 
I planted,—they have torn me,—and I bleed : 
I should have known what fruit would spring from 
sueh a seed. 


This passage affords at once an ex- 
ample of the misanthropical gloom and 
regret which seems still at times to pos- 
sess the writer, (diversifying those gayer 
hours whence such a composition as 
Beppo sprung,) and of the style of this 
canto. The stanzas almost invariably 
run into each other in the manner of the 
three we have copied, and in this respect 
often produce an unpleasant and unpoet- 
ical effect. The bard returns to his sub- 
ject of Venice and the spouseless Adri- 
atic, but soon again relapses into self- 
contemplation and melancholy metaphys- 
ical reflections, 


XXII. 


All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event 

Ends :~—Some, with hope replenish’d and rebuoy’d, 

Return to whence they eame—with like intent, 

And weave their web again ; some bow’d and bent, 

Wax grey and ghastly, withering ere their time, 

And perish with the reed on which they leant ; 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls were form’d to sink or climb : 


XXIII, 


But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There come’s a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scaree seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside forever : it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—swnmer’s eve—or spring, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are dark- 

ly bound ; 
XXIV. 


And how or why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mjnd, 





Fourth Canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
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But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efface 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, ; 

When least we deem of such, calls uptovmew < 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold—the changed--perchance the dead--anew, 
The mourn’d, the loved, the lost—too many ! yet how 

few ! 
XXV. 

But my soul wanders ; I demand it back 

To meditate amongst decay, and stand 

A ruin amidst ruins: - - - - 


Thus brought back to Italy, that 
country is finely painted ; 


Thou art the garden of the world, the home 

Ofall Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 

Even in thy desarts, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 

More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 

With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 
XXVIL 


The moon is up, and yet it is not night-~ 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 

Of glory streams along the Alpine height 

Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 

Free from clouds, but of all colours seems to be 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 

While on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an isla nd of the blest! 


XXVIII. 


A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly - - - 


From this landscape, drawn with a 
freshness which places the author high 
by the side of our best descriptive poet 
in a rather unusual line, we are carried 
to Arqua, the last retreat and burial- 
place of Petrarch ; thence to Ferarra— 
to T'asso, Ariosto, the Arno, the statue 
of Venus, Santa Croce, celebrated by 
Madame de Stael, and Alfieri’s tomb, 
Dante, Bocaccio, Thrasimene, and other 
places with their human productions, all 
of which are more or less exhibited 
the verse devoted tothem. Nothing can 
be more desultory than these notices, and 
they do not appear to us to be 
of that felicity or force which is so often 
found in Lord Byron’s writings. There 
is something even ludicrous, for example; 
in the apostrophe to the Venus : 


LI. 
Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or 


In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy owm vanquish’d Lord of War? 
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And gazing on thy face as toward a star, 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek ! while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
Showered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an 
urn! 


ee | 


LIII. 
I leave to learned fingers, and wise hands 
The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell : 
Lét these deseribe the undescribable :--- 


— —_—_——-—— — 


This is oddly facetious in such a work 
as the poem before us, and we do not 
wonder at the writer exclaiming in Beppo, 


**T fear I have a little turn for satire ;” 


since even in his gravest productions 
there is this occasional peeping out of fun 
and doggrel, in spite of the sackcloth and 
ashes which he pretends to throw over 
his Muse. At page 36, the river Clitum- 
nus, or Clitumnus himself, for though the 
water is clear, the author is not, and we 
cannot exactly tell which itis, is said to 


be 


mete ewes the purest god of gentle waters ! 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters— 


A mirror and a bath for beauty’s youngest daughters ! 


Elsewhere Boileau’s severe criticism on 
Tasso is thus mentioned : 


And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre, 
That whetstone of the teeth—monotony in wire. 


But we quit these blemishes with plea- 
sure to turn to the better sounds of a 
British lyre, whose tones are so varied 
and charming notwithstanding a harsh 
chord is sometimes struck. ‘The follow- 
ing is a spirited picture of a cataract :— 


LXIX,. 


The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 

And boilin endless torture ; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


LXX. 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :—how profound 
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The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearfal vent 


To the broad column 


— i —e OO 


Horribly beautiful ! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshern : 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


Among the most beautiful parts of the 
poem is an address to Rome, though it 
has not that extreme depth of pathos 
which has affected us so strongly in pre- 
ceding poems from the same source, and 
which this subject seems so well calcu- 
lated to have excited. 


LXX VIII. 
Oh Rome ! my Country ! City of the Soul! 
The Orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
‘The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye ! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at your feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
Anempty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy waves, and mantle her distress ! 
The double night ofages, and of her, \ 
Night’s danghter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap” 

All round us; we but feel our way to err : 

The Ocean has his chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 
But Rome is as the desart, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections - - - 


We quote Lord Byron’s ailusion to 
Buonaparte more for the curiosity of the 
matter than for either poetry or merit. 
He is talking of the universal dominion 
of Roman heros, and says 


as yet none have, 
Nor could the same supremacy have near’d, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 
But vanquish’d by himself, to his own slaves a slave— 





* This isa grammatical error : the nomina- 
tive is “ night,” and the verb ought to have —__ 
been in the singular. \ 
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The fool of false ambition—and a kind 
Of bastard Cesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
Was modelled ina less terrestrial mould, 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And animmortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaffnow he seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet—-and now himself he beam'd, 


And came—and saw—and conquer’d! But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 
Like a train‘d falcon, in the Gallic van, 
Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, 
With a deaf heart which never seem’d to he 
A listener to itself, was strangely fram’d ; 
With but one weakest weakness—-vanity, 
Coquettish in ambition—-still he aim’d— 

At what? Can he avouch—or answer what he claim’d? 


And would be ail or nothing—nor could wait 
For the sure graye to level him ; few years 
Had fixed him with the C:esars in his fate, 
Ow.whom we tread : 





Dwelling on the ruins of Rome, and 
mixing up with the recollections they 
suggest, recollections of his own past 
life, and bitter reflections on humanity, 
the poem rolls on in much the same 
current ; ofien poetical, but, in our opin- 
1on, never offering those striking thoughts 
nor sublime effusions which in the au- 
thor’s former works have produced so 
stnking an impression, that, once read, 
they were never forgotten. ‘There is a 
level merit in this Canto, which does not 
exalt the fame of so justly renowned a 
poet; and, upon the whole, it seems 
more like the unwilling task of winding 
up, than the strong inspiration of a new 
passion. Whatever may have been 
Lord Byron’s pursuits in Italy, they do 
not appear to have been of a kind to 
nurse and invigorate his genius for the 
wild and stormy, the fierce torrent, and 
dark imagery of the antecedent Cantos. 
—'There are not even many of those re- 
markably felicitous expressions which we 
could wish to quote. There are, how- 
ever, some which the reader of taste will 
not fail to discern. Man is boldly apos- 
trophized, 


Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear: 


and from the 119th to the 125th stan- 
zas, there are some fine lines on love, 
thus concluding :— 


We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 
Sick—sick ; unfound the boon, unsiaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom iures, such as we sought at_first-~ 
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But all too late,—so are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice,—"tis the same, 
Each idle--and all ill--and none the worst 
Vor all are meteors with a different name, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame, 


There is also much poetry, tho’ very 
unequal, in a description of the ocean, 
commencing at cLxxIx, and closing 
within two stanzas of the end, at cCLXxXV, 
which our limits forbid us to transcribe, 
as also a lament over the Princess Char- 
lotte, which is beautiful, though mis- 
placed. We must indeed now content 
ourselves with only a few verses more. 
Towards the termination of the Poem 
there is much of the Author, and of the 
Pilgrim, his imaginary companion, 


ee ee ee 
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if he was 
Aught but phantasy, and could be classed 
With forms which live and suffer— 





That the more real personage of the two 
can be so classed is too “ true, "tis pity, 
pity ’tis ’tis true ;”—but there is a degree 
of anguish and asperity in this portion of 
his work, which tells only too plainly the 
unenviable state of his mind. Witness 
the subjoined bitter efiusion : 
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Oh, Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled— 
Time ! the corrector where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love,—sole philosopher, 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift, 
Which never loses, though it doth defer— 
Time, the avenger! Untothee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift - 
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Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 

Ruins of years—though few, yet full of fate :-— 
Ifthou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 

Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
‘This iron in my soul in vain—shall they not mourn ? 


And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 
Here where the ancient paid thee homage long—+ 
Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, 
And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution—just, 
Had it been from hands less near—in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust ! 
Dost thou not hear my heart? Awake ! thou shalt and 
must, 


It is not that I may not have incurr’d 

For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr’d 
With a just weapon, it had flowed unbound ; 
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But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 

To thee I do devote it—thou shalt take 

The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, 

Which if J have not taken for the sake—— 
But let that pass---I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 


And if my voice break forth, "tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered : let him speak 
Who hath beheid decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind’s convuision leave it weak ; 
But in this page a record wili I seek. 
Not in the air shali these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes ; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 


That curse shall be Forgiveness.---Have I not--- 
Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it, Heaven !--- 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 
Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes snapp’d, name blighted, Life’s life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven, 
Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 


From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 

Have I not seen what human things could do? 

From the loud roar of foaming calumny 

To the small whispher of the as paltry few, 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 

The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 

Learning to lie with silence, would seem true, 

And without utterance save the shrug or sigh 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 


Tt is lamentable to think that the noble 
writer either has, or fancies he has had 
so much reason to speak of himself, and 
of his wrongs and pangs. That this 
gall and soreness of spirit is much the 
effect of a heated imagination, is almost 
evident ; but be it as it may, we are as- 
suredly among the most ardent of those 
who desire that these ‘* thick-coming fan- 
cies” might be eradicated, and that mo- 
ment hastened which, towards a man 
whose writings have afforded so much 


delight, would 


move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 


We shall now as briefly as possible 
wind up these remarks, neither trespass- 
ing with added criticism nor quotations 
beyond a few lines. These we devote, 
in the first instance, to a stanza which 
breathes as true a poetic feeling as any 
in the volume : 


Thereis a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, ¢ 
By the deep sea, and muaic in its roar : 
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I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Before copying the two farewell stan- 
zas, with which we sliall also bid fare- 
well, we ought to notice that there are 
several errors of prosody in this poem, 
which we are surprised to encounter. 
The first line of the second stanza, des- 
cribing Venice, 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from Ocean, 


cannot pass muster: and at p. 79, anoth- 
er false quantity on a proper name occurs, 


Ihave beheld Sophia's bright roofs swell-~ 


having beheid this, the author ought to 
have known that this Moslem sanctuary 
is never pronounced Sophia, but Sophia. 
The address to the Ocean, which we 
have already alluded to as highly poeti- 
cal, is deformed by one very notorious 
vulgarism—the sea is destroying a mari- 
ner, who has 


His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth ;—there let him /ay, 


We would hardly have noticed these 
blots were it not that we consider them, 
with others which we shall not particu- 
larise, as fit for correction in the poem 
which a Byron holds forth as the most 
elaborate of his productions. That it is 
so, we are persuaded from internal evi- 
dence, and we are also persuaded that it 
is not the better for the pains bestowed 
in polishing it; at least, if it has the 
heat, 1t wants the fire of its predecessors : 
if it possesses many beauties, from which 
nothig of the nobie autkor’s can be ex- 
empt, it is devoid of those almost super- 
natural flashes which struck like lightning 
upon the soul : if we say it is an excel- 
lent work, we cannot remember any of 
the passages which bear the magic stamp 
of immortal genius. There are many 
notes, and two little poems annexed, but 
of these we have no room to deliver our 
sentiments—a matter which will not in- 
jure the writers—and therefore we has- 
ten to conclude, as we proposed, only 
apologizing for the length of our review, 
which we have so far extended in the 
hope of gratifying those distant readers 


van 
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whom it may be some time before Lord 
Byron’s volume reaches, 


My task is done—my song hath ceased--my theme 
Has died intoan echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight lamp--and what is writ is writ,— 
Would it were worthier ! but I am not now 
That which I have been....and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me....and the glow 

Which ia my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 


“if 
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Farewell ! a word that must be, and hath been.... 
A sound which makes us linger ;....yet....farewell ! 
Ye ! who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, ifon ye swel! 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and seallop-shell ; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were....with you the moral of his strain. 








THE FRANKLIN MANUSCRIPTS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, April, 1818. 


MONTHLY REGISTER OF LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS, 


IT has often occurred to us, that amidst the variety of productions continuall 


issuing from 


the British press, a great proportion of which can only eajoy an ephemeral existence, it 
would be desirable to select such as possess extraordinary features of originality, and are 
particularly indicative of vital strength. For the future, therefore, without omiiting to pay 
proper attention to such as have any pretensions to particular notice, we shall open oar 
court of critical session with a due regard to the importance of the subjects, aud the pre-em- 


inence of the claimants. 


Our labors in this department have this month a very auspicious beginning, since we have be- 
fore us one of the most interesting works that has appeared for a considerable time. We 


allude to the 


Memoirs of the life and writings of Bensamin Franxuin, L.L.D. F.RS. &e. 
written by himself to a late period, and continued to his death by his grandson, 


Wilham Temple Franklin, to. 

FENHE works of this eminent man are 

publishing in a regular form. The 
publication before us is the first volume 
of the three which the plan comprehends ; 
the second, consisting of original corres- 
pondence, preceded the first above a 
year ago* ; and the third and last, being 
a selection of Dr. Franklin’s political and 
philosophical writings, is announced as 
being in the press. 

The public bas long been in posses- 
sion of the first fasciculus of these Me- 
moirs, constituting the first part of the 
volume and extending to the year 1730, 
at which time he was in a promising way 
as a printer and bookseller at Philadel- 
phia. ‘The narrative to this period was 
writteo in a letter to bis son ; arid copies 
of the same having been circulated, one 
of them, though much garbled, was 
printed in a French version, and from 
that translation done again, according to 
the old phrase, into English. But tho’ 
by this double metainorphosis the story 
lost all the point and racinesss of the ori- 
ginal, the facts remained, and the instruc- 
tion which the memoir conveyed was 
still powerful and fascinating, 


* See Ath. vol. I. p. 79, 399, &c. 





The appearance of this valuable piece 
of biography, occasioned many friendly 
solicitations to the author, urging him to 
a continuation of the history which he 
had so well begun. In consequence of 
these applications, the doctor, in the year 
1784, when he was in France, and ata 
distance from his notes, resumed his re- 
lation by taking it up with a more detail- 
ed account of his literary club at Phila- 
delphia, the state of his trade, and the 
economy of his household. 


Out of these reminiscences we shall 
extract a domestic picture. Speaking of 
his wife, the author says: “ She assist- 
ed ine cheerfully in my business, folding 
and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, 
purchasing old linen rags for the paper- 
makers, Xe. We kept no idie servants, 
our table was plain and simple, our fur- 
niture of the cheapest. For instance, my 
breakfast was for a long time bread aud 
milk, (no tea) and | ate it out of a two- 
penny earthen porringer, with a pewter 
spoon ; but mark how luxury will enter 
families, and make a progress in spite of 
principle; being called one morning to 
breakfast, | found it in a China bowl, 
with a spoon ef silver. They had beea 
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bought for me without my knowledge, 
by my wife, and had cost her the enor- 
mous sum of three and twenty shillings ; 
for which she had no other excuse or 
apology to make, but that she thought her 
husband deserved a silver spoon and 
China bowl as wel) as any of his neigh- 
bours. ‘This was the first appearance of 
plate and China in our house, which af- 
terwards, in a course of years, as our 
wealth increased, augmented radually 
to several hundred pounds in value.” 

Our biographer next proceeds to give 
some account of his religious opinions, 
and the causes that led him to the adop- 
tion of theism, On this subject we shall 
make no comment ; nor upon the scheme 
which he projected of attaining moral 
perfection. With this terminates what 
the author wrote at Passy : the contin- 
uance of the narrative being resumed at 
Philadelphia, in August, 1788, where, 
however, he laments the loss of many of 
his papers during the war. This part of 
the work begins with an outline of the 
plan devised by Franklin in 1731, for 
the formation of a new sect, professing 
morality only, and which, forty years 
afterwards, was attempted to be carried 
into execution, under his patronage, in 
Margaret-street, London, by the late 
David Williams, but without success. 
After giving an account of his almanack 
and newspaper, Dr. Franklin enters into 
some particulars of his studies ; and this 
part of the narrative is so instructive to 
young persons who have had but a slen- 
der education, that we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of another extract. 

*« | had begun, in 1733, to study lan- 
guages : I soon made myself so much a 
master of the French as to be able to 
read the books in that language with 
ease ; I then undertook the Italian. An 
acquaintance, who was also learning it, 
used often to tempt me to play chiess 
withhim. Finding this took up too 
much of the time I had to spare for stu- 
dy, I at length refused to play any more, 
unless on this condition, that the victor 
in every game should have a right to im- 

ea task, either of parts of the gram- 
mar to be got by heart, or in translations, 
&c. which tasks the vanquished was to 
perform upon honour before the next 
meeting. As we played pretty equally, 
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we thus beat one another into that lan- 
guage.” 

Though the sentiments of Franklin 
on the subject of religion were pretty gen- 
erally known, yet his disposition to. do 
good, and to encourage all benevolent 
designs, made him resorted to by persons 
of different persuasions. Among others 
was the celebrated George Whitfield, 
who consulted him about the foundation 
of his Orphan House in Georgia, the 
scheme of which Franklin did not exact- 
ly approve ; but the following anecdote 
affords a lively picture of the extraordi- 
nary powers of that divine. “I hap- 
pened,” says the doctor, “ soon after to 
attend one of his sermons, in the course 
of which I perceived he intended to fin- 
ish with a collection, and I silently resol- 
ved he should get nothing from me: I 
had in my pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four silver dollars, and 
five pistoles in gold ; as he proceeded I 
began to soften, and concluded to give 
the copper. Another stroke of his orato- 
ry made me ashamed of that, and deter- 
mined me to give the silver; and he fin- 
ished so admirably, that | emptied my 
pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, 
gold and all! At this sermon there was 
also one of our club, who, being of my 
sentiments respecting the building in 
Georgia, and suspecting a collection 
might be intended, had, by precaution 
emptied his pockets before he came from 
home : towards the conclusion of the 
discourse, however, he felt a strong in- 
clination to give, and applied to a neigh- 
bour who stood near him, to lend him 
some money for the purpose. ‘The re- 
quest was fortunately made to, perhaps, 
the only man in the company who had 
the firmness not to be affected by the 
preacher. His answer was: ‘At any 
other time, friend Hopkinson, I would 
lend to thee freely ; but not now, for 
thee seems to me to be out of thy night 
senses,” ” 

This second part of the Memoirs a- 
bounds in business of various kinds, in 
which the author was engaged ; but the 
most interesting points are those which 
detail his philosophical pursuits, and 
the schemes of practical improvement, 
suggested by him for the good of his 
ate The narrative here ends with 
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the arrival of Franklin in London, as the 
agent of his province, in July, 1757. 
The third part is compiled by the Doc- 
tor’s grandson, who carries the history 
forward to that remarkable event in the 
life of his venerable relation, when he 
encountered so much obloquy on account 
of the part which he took in the dispute 
between the government of Massachu- 
setts and the House of Representatives. 
Dr. Franklin was accused of having 
treacherously given publicity to private 
letters, of which he had gained posses- 
sion, and thereby fomenting the spirit of 
discord. ‘The late Lord Loughborough, 
when the affair came before the privy 
council, dwelt severely enough upon the 
doctor’s conduct on that occasion : for 
which the present Editor has thought 
proper to abuse the memory of that emi- 
nent jawyer most unmercifully. The 
history of this affair, which some readers 
will think might with advantage have 
been compressed, occupies about thirty 
pages. 

The remainder of this part is taken up 
with a detailed account of the various 
steps which led to the American war, 
and the attempts made on the part of 
Dr. Franklin to prevent that rupture. 
Here the doctor appears again as his 
own historian, and that in a manner 
which will be of eminent service when- 
ever the annals of this reign shall be fully 
and impartially related. This part of 
the narration comes down to the begin- 
ning of the eventful year, 1775, when 
affairs became too desperate on both 
sides to admit of healing counsels; Dr. 
Franklin returned to America. We are 
how come to the fourth division of the 
work, which is taken up with a desultory 
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sketch of the revolution, and an account’ 
of Franklin’s mission to Paris, accom pa- 
nied by the editor. Though this partis 
almost of a political character, the read- 
er will find in it much to gratify his curi- 
osity, especially in the correspondence, 
and the fragments of Dr. Franklin’s jour- 
nal. Having had the happiness to see 
the independence of his country estab- 
lished, this true patriot quitted France, 
and taking England once more in his 
way, that he miglit bid farewell to some 
of his most esteemed friends, he returned 
home to rest from his labors in the sum- 
mer of 1785. ‘The fifth part brings the 
history of this variegated and most use- 
ful life, down to the 17th of April, 1790, 
when America lost her brightest orna- 
ment, at the advanced age of eighty-four. 

T'wo appendixes are attached to this 
volume ; the first consisting of eulogiums 
upon the doctor, and some entertaining 
anecdotes, of which we have only to re- 
gret that the number is so scanty. The 
second appendix contains the journal of 
Franklin’s fourth voyage from England 
to Philadelphia, in the year 1771, the 
rules for a club at the latter place, and 
some political documents, among which 
we: meet with the particulars of the ex- 
amination of Dr. Franklin before the 
privy council, on the affair of Hutchin- 
son’s letters, and the details of Mr. Wed- 
derburn’s (Lord Loughborough) abuse 
of him on the occasion, which may serve 
as an apology for the severe retaliation of 
his descendant, the Editor. We hope 
soon to see this interesting work in such 
a form as will suit the pockets of the 
public at large, for whom we consider it 
a most valuable legacy. 

(To be continued.) 


Se eee 


Memoirs of the Private Life of my Father. By the Baroness de Stael Holstezn. 


To which ave added Miscellanies. 


For the purpose of moral improve- 
ment, private memoirs, when properly 
written, are preferable to the public his- 
tory of persons who have figured with 
distinction on the great theatre of the 
world ; because, by developing their re- 
al disposition, recording their sentiments, 
and shewing the manner in which they 
deported themselves, in the several do- 
mestic relations, such narratives enable 


the reader to form a more exact estimate 
20 =Atrnensum. Vol. 3. 


By M. Necker. 8vo. 12s. 
of the conduct which they pursued as 
statesmen, 

The volume before us possesses con- 
siderable interest in this pout of view, 
as ii exhibits the celebrated Necker in 
the situation of a man retired from the 
turmoil of public cares, the conflicts of 
faction, and the fury of revolutions, to 
the bosom of an endeared family. Such 
a piece of biography, therefore is caleu- 
lated for better ends than to gratify au ia- 
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satiate curiosity after the secret springs 
of political events, in as much as it brings 
us to the intimate converse of a great 
man, who had witnessed and borne his 
part in more extraordinary scenes, and 
stupendous changes, than to have enter- 
ed into the history of any individual in 
modern ages. Whatever may be thought 
of the talents of this singular man, as a 
minister and financier, on which subject 
there will be different opinions, there 


- can be but one judgment in regard to his 


philosophical genius, and moral charac- 
ter. Here he shines to great advantage ; 
and though his daughter has exerted her 
astonishing powers in working up the 
picture to a style of perfection bordering 


fvor. 3 


nota little on extravagance, still her work 
must be considered as having its basis in 
truth, and as such, every allowance will 
be made for the zeal of filial piety in the 
color given to the eulogy. The miscel- 
laneous papers subjoined to the memoir, 
are altogether worthy of the head and 
heart of Necker, They consist of short 
essays, or aphoristic observations on a 
variety of subjects ; select thoughts of a 
similar description to the former, but ap- 
parently thrown down in writing as they 
occurred ; an Essay on the Corn Laws; 
and the fragment ofa sentimental novel, 
bearing the title of “ The Fatal Conse- 
quences of a single Fault.” 
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BEPPO, 


A VENETIAN STORY. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


ww 


Rosalind. Farewel, Monsieur Traveller : Look, you lisp, and wear strange suits; disable all the benetits 
of your own country ; be out ef love with your Nativity,and almost chide God for making you that counte- 
Nance you are ; or I will scarce think that you have swam in a Gondola,—As You Like it, Act IV. Sc. L. 

Annotation of the Commentators. 
That is, been at Venice, which was much visited by the young English gentlemen of those times, and was 


then what Paris is now—the seat of all diseoluteness. S.A. 
we 


I. 


3 [IS known, at least it should be, that 
throughout 
All countries of the Catholic persuasion, 
Some weeks before Shrove Tuesday comes 
about, 
The people take their fill of recreation, 
And buy repentance, ere they grow devout, 
cae high their rank, or low their sta- 
ion, 
With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, 
masking, 
And other things, which may be had for asking. 
if. 


The moment night with dusky mantle covers 
The skies, (and the more duskily the better,) 
The time less liked by busbands than by lovers 
Begins, and prudery flings aside her fetter ; 
And gaiety on restless tiptoe hovers, 
Giggling with all the gallants who beset her; 
And there are songs and quavers, roaring, 
' humming, 
Guitars, and every other sort of strumming. 


iil. 


And there are dresse- spiendid, bat fantastical, 
Masks of all times and nations, Turks and 
Jews, 
And harlequins and clowns, with feats gym- 
nastical, 
Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles, and Hin- 
doos ; 
All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 
All people, as their fancies hit, may choose, 
But no one in these parts may quiz the clergy, 
Therefore take heed, ye Freethinkers ! 


charge ye! 


IV. 
You'd better walk about begirt with briars, 
Instead of coat and small-clothes, than put 
on 
A single stitch reflecting upon friars, 
Although you swore it on'y vas in fun ; 
They'd haul you o’er the coals, and stir the 
fires 
Of Phiegethon with every mother’s son, 
Nor say one mass to cool the cauldrou’s bubble 
That boiled your bones, unless you paid them 
double. 
V 


But saving this, you may put on whate’er 
You like by way of doublet, cape, or cloak, 
Such as in Monmouth-street, or in Rag Fair, 
Would rig you out in seriousness oF joke ; 
And even ip lealy such places are 
With prettier names in softer accents spoke, 
For, bating Covent Garden, I can hit on 
No place that’s called ** Piazza” in Great 
Britain. 
VI. 


This feast is named the Carnival, which being 
Interpreted, implies “ farewe] to flesh :” 
So call’d, because the name and thing agreeing, 
Through a they live on fish both salt and 

fresh. 

But why they usher Lent with so much glee in, 
Is more than I can tell, although J guess 
’Tis as we take a glass with friends at parting, 
In the stage-coach or packet, just at starting. 
Vil. 

And thus they bid farewel to carnal dishes, 
And solid meats, and highly spic’d ragouts 

To live for forty days on ill-dress’d fishes, 
Because they have no sauces to their stews, 
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A thing wae causes many “ poohs” and 
‘* pishes,” 
And several ate (which would not suit the 
use, 
From travellers accustom’d from a boy 
To eat their salmon, at the least, with soy : 


Vill. 

And therefore humbly I would recommend 

‘‘ The curious in fish-sauce,” before they 

cross 

The sea, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend, 

Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 
(Or if set out beforehand, these may send 

By any means least liable to loss,) 
Ketchup, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 
Qr, by the Lerd! a Lent will well nigh starve 


yes 
1X. 
That is to say, if your we pp Roman, 
And you at Rome would do as Romans do. 
According to the proverb,---although no man, 
If foreign, is obliged to fast ; and you, 
If protestant, or sickly, or a woman, 
Would rather dine tu sin on a ragout--- 
Dine, and be d----d! I don’t mean to be 
coarse, 
But that’s the penalty, to say no worse. 


X. 
Of all the places where the Carnival 
Was most facetious in the days of yore, 
For dance, and song, and serenade, and ball, 
And mask, and mime, and mystery and more 
Than I have time to tell now, or at all, 
Venice the bell from every city bore, 
And at the moment when I fix my story, 
That sea-born city was in all her glory. 
XT. 
They've pretty faces yet,those same Venetians, 
Black eyes, eso brows, and sweet ex- 
pressions still, 
Such as of old were copied from the Grecians, 
In ancient arts by moderns mimick’d ill ; 
And like so many Venuses of Titian’s 
_ (The best’s at Florence---see it, if ye will,) 
They look when leaning over the balcony, 
Or stepp’d from out a picture by Giorgione, 


XII. 

W hose tints are truth and beauty at their best; 

And when you to Manfrini’s palace go, 
That picture (howsoever fine the rest) 

Is loveliest to my mind of all the show ; 
It may hey be also to your zest, 

And that’s the cause I rhyme upon it so, 
Tis but a portrait of his son, and wife, 
And self ; but such a woman ! leve in life ! 


XIIT. 

Love in full life and length, not love ideal, 
No, nor ideal beauty, that fine name, 

But something better still, so very real, 
That the sweet model must have been the 

same 3 

A thing that you would purchase, beg, or steal, 
Wer’t not im possible, besides a shame : 

The face recals some face, as twere with pain, 
You once bave seen, but ne’er will see again ; 
XIV. 

One of those forms which flit by us when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 
And, oh! the loveliness at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The youth, the bloom, the beauty which agree, 
In many a nameless being we retrace, 
hose course and home we knew not, nor 
: shall know, 
Like the lost Pleiad* seen no more belew. 





* “ Quee septem dici sex tamen esse solent.” Ovid, 
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XV. 
I said that like a picture by Giorgione 
Venetian women were, and so they are, 
Particularly seen from a balcony, 
‘For beauty’s sometimes best set off afar) 
And there, just like a heroine of GohMoni,: 
They peep from out the blind, or o’er the 
bar ; 
And, truth to say, they’re mostly very pretty, 
And rather like to show it, more’s the pity ! 


XVI. 


For glances beget ogles, ogles sighs, 
Sighs wishes, wishes words, and words a let- 


ter, : 
Which flieson wings of light-heeled Mercuries, 
Who do such things because they know no 
better; : 
And then, God knows, what mischief may arise, 
When a links two young people in one 
etter, 
Vile assignations, and adulterous beds, 
Elopements, broken vows, and hearts, aud 


heads, 
XVII. 


Shakspeare described the sex in Desdemona 
As very fair, but yet suspect in fame, 
And to this day from Venice to Verona 
Such matters may be probably the same, 
Except that since those times was never 
,knowna 
Husband whom mere suspicion could inflame 
To suffocate a wife no more than twenty, 
Because she had a “‘ cavalier servente.” 


XVIII. 

Their jealousy (if they are ever jealous) 

Is of a fair complexion altogether, 
Not like that sooty devil of Othello’s, 

Which smothers women in a bed of feather, 
But worthier of these much more jolly fellows, 

When weary of the matrimonial tether, 
His. head for such a wife no mortal bothers, 
But takes at once another or another’s. 


XIX. 


Did’st ever see a gondola? For fear 
You should not, I'l] describe it youexactly: 
Tis a long covered boat that’s commen here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly but com- 
pactly, 
Rowed by two rowers, each called “* Gondo- 
her,” 
It glides along the water looking blackly, 
Just like a coffia clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what yousay or do. 


XX. 
And up and down the long canals they go, 
And under the Rialto shoot along, 
By night and day, al} paces, swift or slow 
And round the theatres, a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of wo, 
But not to them do woful things belong, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 
Like mourningcoaches when the funeral’sdone. 


XXI. 

But to my story.---’Twas some years ago, 

it may be thirty, forty, more or less, 
The carnival was at its height, and so 

Were all kinds of buffoonery and dress ; 
A certain lady went to see the show, 

Her real name I know not, nor can guess, 
And so we'll call her Laura, if you please, 
Because it slips into my verse with ease. 


XXII. 
She was not old, nor young, nor at the 
Which certain people call a“ certain age,” 
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Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears, . 

To name, define by speech, or write on page, 
The period meant precisely by that word,--- 
Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 


XXIII. 


Laura was blooming still, had made the best 
Of time, and time returned the compliment, 
And treated her genteely, so that, drest, 
She looked extremely well where’er she 
went: 
A pretty woman is a welcome guest, 
nd Laura’s brow a frown had rarely bent; 
Indeed she shone all smiles, and seemed to 
flatter 
Mankind with her black eyes for looking at 


her. 
XXIV. 


She was a married woman ; tis convenient, 
Because in Christian countries ‘tis a rule 
To view their little, slips with eyes more le- 

nent ; 
Whereas, if single ladies play the fool, 
(Unless within the period intervenient, 
A oo wedding makes the scandal 
coo 
I don’t know how they ever can get over it, 
Except they manage never to discover it. 
AXYV. 
Her husband sailed upon the Adriatic, 

And made some voyages, too, in other seas, 
And when he lay in quarantine for pratique, 
(A forty days’ precaution ’gainst disease) 
His wife would mount, at times her highest 

attic, 
For thence she could discern the ship with 
ease : 
He was a merchant, trading to Aleppo, 
His name, Giuseppe, called more briefly Bep- 


po. 
XXVI. 

He wasa man as dusky as a Spaniard, 
Sunburnt with travel, yeta portly figure ; 
Though colored, as it were, within a tanyard, 
He was a person both of sense and vigor--- 

A better seaman never yet did man yard : 
And she, although her manners shuw’d no 


rigour, 

Was a a woman of the strictest prin- 
ciple, 

So much as to be thought almost invincible. 


XXVII. 


But severa} years elapsed since they had met; 
Some people thought the ship was lost, and 
some 
That he had somehow blundered into debt, 
And did not like the thoughts of steering 
home ; 
And there were several offered any bet, 
Or that he would, or thathe would not come 
For most men (till by losing rendered sager) 
Will back their own opinions by a wager. 


XXVIII. 


And Laura waited long, and wept a little, 
And on of wearing weeds, as well she 
might; 
She almost lost all appetite for victual, 
And could not sleep with ease alone at night; 
She deemed the window-frames and shutters 
__ brittle, 
Against a daring house-breaker or sprite, 





. * Beppo is the Joe of the Italian Joseph. 


By Lord Byron. 





And so she thought it prudent to connect her 
With a vice-husbaad, chiefly to-protect her. 


XXIX. 


She chose, (and what is there they will not 
choose, 
If only you will but oppose their choice ?) 
Till Beppo should return from his long cruise, 
And bid once more her faithful heart rejoice, 
A man some women like, and yet abuse--- 
A coxcomb was he by the public voice ; 
A count of wealth they said, as well as quality, 
And in his pleasures of great liberality. 


XXX. 


And then he wasa count, and then be knew 
Music, and dancing, fiddling, French aad 
Tuscan 3 
The last not easy, be it known to you, 
For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 
He was a critic upon operas, too, 
And knew all niceties of the sock and bus- 
kin; 
And no Venetian audience could endurea 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried “ secca- 
tura.”’ 


XXXII. 


Ilis “ bravo” was decisive, for that sound 
Hushed ** academie,” sighed in silent awe; 
The fiddlers trembled as he looked around, 
For fear of some false note’s detected flaw. 
The ‘* prima donna’s” tuneful heart would 
bound, 
Dreading the deep damnation of his ‘bah !” 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wished him five fathom under the Rialto. 


XXXII. 


He patronized the Improvisatori, 
Nay, could himself extemporize some stan- 
zas, 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a 
story, 
Sold pictures, and wasskilful in the dance as 
Italians can be, though in this their glory 
Must surely yield the palm to that which 
France has ; 
In short he was a perfect cavatiero, 
And to his very vaiet seew'd a hero, 


XXXIIL. 


Then he was faithful, too, as well as amorous ; 
So that no sort of female could complain, 
Although they’re now and then a little clam- 

oreus, 
He never put the pretty souls in pain ; 
Hisheart was one of those which most enam- 
our us, 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain. 
He was alover of the good old school, 
Who still become more constant as they cool. 


XXXIV. 


No wonder such accomplishments should turn 
A female head, however sage and steady--- 
With scarce a hope that Beppo could return, 
In law he was almostas good as dead, he 
Nor sent, nor wrote, nor show’d the least con- 
cern, 
And she had waited several years already ; 
And really if aman won't let us know 
That he’s alive, he’s dead or should be so. 


XXXYV. 


Besides, within the Alps, to every woman 
(Although, God knows, it is agrievous sin 
Tis, I may say, permitted to have two men); 

I can’t tell who first brought the custom \a,; 
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But “* Cavalier Serventes’’ are quite common, 
And no one notices, nor cares a pin; 

And we may call this (not to say the worst) 

A second marriage which corrupts the first. 


XXXVI. 


The word was formerly a “ Cicisbeo,” 
But that is now grown vulgar and indecent ; 
The Spaniards call the person & “ Cortejo,*”’ 
For the same mode subsists in Spain, though 
recent ; : 
In short it reaches from the Po to Teio, 
Aud may perhaps at last be o’er the sea sent, 
But Heaven preserve old England from such 
courses ! 
Or what becomes of damage and Divorces ? 


XXXVITI. 


But * Cavalier Servente” is the phrase 
Used in politest circles to express 
This supernumerary slave, who stays 
Close to the Jady as a part of dress, 
Her word the ouly law which he obeys, 
His is no sinecure, as you may guess ; 
Coach, servants, gondola, he goes to call, 
And carries fan, and tippet, gloves and shawl. 


XXXVIIT. 


For all these sinful doings, 1 must say, 
That Italy’s a pleasant place to me, 
Who love to see the sunshine every day, 
And vines, (not nail’d to walls) from tree to 
tree 
Festoon’d much like the back scene of a play, 
Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
in vineyards copied from the South of France. 
XXXIX. 
Llike,on Autamn evenings to ride out, 
Without being fore’d to bid my groom be 
sure 
‘iy cloak is round his middle strapp’d about, 
_ Because the skies are not th» most secure ; 
iknow too that, ifstopp’d upon my route, 
Where the green alleys wiidingly allure, 
Reeling with grapes red wazgons choke the 
Way,--- ' 
Ju England ‘twould be dung, dust, ora dray. 


XL. 


i also like to dine on becaticas, 
Tosee the sun set, sure he'll rise tomorrow, 
Not thro’ a misty morning twinkling weak as 
A drunken man’s dead eye in maudlin sor- 
row, 
‘But with all Heaven t’ himself ; that day will 
break as 
DBeauteous as cloudless, nor be fore’d to bor- 
row 
That sort of farthing candlelight which glim- 
mers 
Where reeking London’s smoky cauldron sim- 
mers. 


XLI. 


T love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Wh.ch meltslike kisses from a female month, 
And sourds as if it should be writ on satin, 
With syllables which breathe of the sweet 
South, 
And geotle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single accent seems uncouth, 


— ee — 


." “Cortejo” is pronounced “ Corteho,” with an as- 
pirate according to the Arabesque guttural, It means 
what there is as yet no precise name for in England, 
though the practice is as common as in any tramon- 
tane country whatever. 
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Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting 
guttural, ; 
Which we’re oblig’d to hiss, and spit, and sput- 
ter all. 
XLII. 


I like the women too (forgive my folly) 
From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy 
bronze, 
And large black eyes that flash on youa volley 
Of rays that say a th asand things at once, 
To the high dama’s brow, more melancholy, 
But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 
Heart on her lips, and sou) within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny-as ber skies. 


XLII. 


Eve of the land which still is Paradise ! 
Italian beauty ! didst thou not inspire 
Raphaei*, wio died in thy embrace, and vies 
With all we know of Heaven, or can desire, 
In what be hath bequeath’d us ?---in what 
guise, 
Though flashing from the fervor of the lyre, 
Would words describe thy past and present 
low, 
While yet Canova can create belowt ? 


XLIV. 


“England! with all thy faults L love thee still,” 
I said at Calais, and have not forgot it ; 

I like tospeak and lucubrate my fill; 
Ilike the government (but that is not it ;) 

I like the freedom of the press and quill ; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we’ve got 

it 5) 
I like a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when ‘tis not too late ; 


XLV. 


I like the taxes, when they're not too many ; 
-] like a seacoal fire when not too dear ; 
I hike a beef-steak, too, as well as any ; 
Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 
I like the weather, when it is not rainy, 
That is, I like two months of every year. 


‘And so God save the Regent, Church, and 


King! 
Which means that L like all and every thing. 


XLVI. 


Our standing army, and disbanded seamen, 

Poor’s rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s 
debt, 

Our little riots, just to show we are free men, 
Our trifling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 

Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 

And greatly venerate our recent glories, 

And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 


XLVII. 


But to my tale of Laura---for I find 
Digression is a sin, that by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 
Aud, therefore, may the reader too displease, 


— - 








* For the received accounts of the cause of Rapha~ 
el’s death, see his Lives. 
t Note. , 
(in talking thus, the writer, more especially 
Of women, would be understood to say, 
He speaks asa spectator, not officially, 
And always, reader, in a modest way ; 
Perhaps, too, in no very great degree shall he 
Appear to have offended in this lay, 
Since, as all know, without the sex, our somnets 
Would seem unfinished, like their untrimin’d bon- 
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The gentle reader, who may wax unkind, 
And caring little for the author’s ease, 
Insist on knowing what he means, a hard 

And hapless situation for a bard. 


XLVITII. 


Oh, that I had the art of easy writing 
What should be easy reading! could T scale 
Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 
Those pretty poems never known to fail, 
How quickly would I print (the world de- 
lighting) 
A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale; 
And sell you, mix’d with western sentimental- 
ism, . 
Some samples of the finest Orientalism. 


X LIX. 


But IT am but a nameless sort of person, 
(A broken dandy lately on my travels) 
And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling 
verse on, 
The first that Walker’s Lexicon unravels, 
And when I can’t find that, I put a worse on, 
Not caring as I ought for critie’s cavils ; 
I’ve half a mind to tumble down to prose, 
But verse is more in fashion---so here goes ! 


L. 


The count and Laura made their new arrange- 
ment, 
Which lasted, asarrangements sometimes do, 
For half a dozen years, without estrangement, 
They had their little differences, too; 
Those jealous whiffs, which never any change 
meant : 
In such affairs there probably are few 
Who ~~ not had this poutingsort of squab- 
e, 
From sinners ofhigh station to the rabbie. 


LI. 


But on the whole, they were a happy pair, 
As happy as unlawful love could make them; 
The gentleman was fond, the lady fair, 
Their chains so slight, twas not worth while 
to break them : 
The world beheld them with indulgent air ; 
The pious only wish’d ‘the devil take 
them !”” 
He took them not ; he very often waits, 
And leaves old sinners to be young ones’ baits. 


LIT. 


But they were young : O! what without our 
youth 
Would love be! What would youth be with- 
out love ! 
Youth lends it joy, and sweetness,vigor, truth, 
Heart, soul, and all that seems as from 
above ; 
But, languishing with years, it grows uncouth-- 
One of few things experience don’t improve, 
Which is perhaps the reason why old fellows 
Are alwaysso preposterously jealous. 


LITT. 


It was the Carnival, as I have said 
Some six and thirty stanzas back, and so 
Laura the usual preparations made, 
Which you do when your mind’s made up 
to go 
To-night to Mrs. Boehm’s masquerade, 
Spectator, or partaker in the show ; 
The only difference known between the cases 
wane we have six weeks of * varnish’d 
aces. 


By Lord Byron. 
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LIV. 


Laura, when drest, was (as I sang before) 
A pretty woman as was ever seen, 

Fresh as the Angel o’er a new inn door, 
Or frontispiece ofa new Magazine, 


. With all the fashions which the last month 


wore 
Colored, and silver paper leav’d between 
That and the title page, for fear the press 
Should soil with parts of speech the parts of 


dress. 
LV. 


They went to the Ridotto ;---’tis a hall 
Wiiere people dance, and sup, and dance 
again 3 
Its proper name, perhaps,were amasqu’d ball, 
But that’s of no importance to my strain ; 
Tis (on a smaller scale) like our Vauxhall, 
L.xcepting that it can’t be spoilt by rain: 
The company is “‘mix'd” (the phase I quote is 
As much as saying, they’re below your notice ;) 
LVI. 
For a “ mixt company” implies that, save 
Yourself and friends, and half a hundred 
more, 
Whom you may bow to without looking grave 
The rest are but a vulgar set, the bore 
Of public places, where they basely brave 
The fashionable stare of twenty score 
Of well-bred persons, called ‘ the World ;” 
but I 
Although I know them, really den’t know 


why. 
LVII. 
This is the case in England ; at least was 
Daring the dynasty of Dandies, now 
Perchance succeeded by seme other class 
Of imttated imitators :---how 
Irreparably soon decline, alas ! 
The demagogues of fashion: all below 
Is frail; how easily the word is lost 
By love, or war, and now and then by frost! 


LVII1. 


Crush’d was Napoleon, by the northern Thor, 
Who knock’d his army down with icy ham- 
mer, 
Stopp’d by the elements, like a whaler, or 
A blund’ ring novice in his new French gram- 
mar ; 
Good cause had he to doubt the chance of war, 
Aud as tor fortuné---but 1 dare not d---n her, 
Because, were I to ponder to infinity, 
The more I should believe in her divinity. 


LIX. 


She rules the present, past, and all to be yet, 
She gives us luck in lotteries, love and mar- 
riage ; 

I cannot say that she’s done much for me yet ; 
Not that I mean her bounties to disparage, 
We've not yet clos’a accounts, and we shall 

see yet { carriage ; 

How much she’ll make amends for past mis- 
Meantime the goddess I'll no more importune, 
Unless to thank her, when she’s made my for- 


tune. 
LX. 
To turn---and to return ;---the devil take it ! 
This story slips forever through my fingers, 
Because, just as the stanza likes to make it, 
It needs must be---and so it rather lingers ; 
This form of verse began, I can’t well break it, 
Bat must keep time and tune like public 
singers ; 
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But if I once get through my present measure, 
Til take another when I’m next at leisure. 


LXI. 


They went tothe Ridotto (’tis a place 
To which I mean to go myself to-morrow ; 
Just to divert my thoughts a little space, 
Because I’m rather hippish,and may borrow 
Some spirits, guessing at what kind of face 
May lurk beneath each mask, aid as my sor- 
row 
Slackens its pace sometimes, I’!] make, or find 
Something shall leave it half an hourbehind.) 


LXII. 


Now Laura moves along the joyous crowd, 
Smiles in her eyes, and simpers on her lips: 
To some she whispers, others speaks aloud ; 
To some she curtsies, and to some she dips, 
Complains of warmth, and this complaint 
avow'd, 
Her lover brings the lemonade, she sips ; 
She thea surveys, condemns, but pities still 
Her dearest friends for being drest so ill. 


LXIIl. 


One has false curls, another too much paint, 
A third---where did she buy that frightful 
turban ? 
A fourth’s so pale she fears she’s going to faint, 
A tif a“ looks vulgar, dowdyish, and subur- 
an, 
A sixth’s white silk has got a yellow taint, 
A seventh’s thin muslin surely will be her 
bane, [more !” 
And lo! an eighth appears---“* I'll see no 
For fear, like Banquo’s kings they reach a 
score, 


LXIV. 


Mean time, while she was thus at others gaz- 
in 
Others me levelling their looks at her; 
he heard the men’s half-whispered mode of 
aes 
And till ’twas done, determined not to stir ; 
The women only thought it quite amazing 
That at her time ef life so many were 
Admirers still,---but men are so debased, 
Those brazen creatures always suit their taste. 


LXV. 


For my part, now, I ne’er could understand 
Why naughty women-----but [ won’t discuss 
A thing which is a scandal to the land, 
L only don’t see why it should be thus ; 
Andif t were but in a gown and band, 
Just to entitle me to make a fuss, 
Pd preach on this till Wilberforce and Romilly 
Shouid quote in their next speeches from my 


homily. 
LX VI. 


While Laura thus was seen and seeing, smiling, 
Talktng, she knew not why, and cared not 
what, 
So that her female friends, with envy broiling, 
Beheld ber airs and triumph, and ali that ; 
And well-drest males still kept before her 
filing, 
And passing bowed and mingled with her 
chat ; 
More than the rest one person seem’d to stare 
With pertinacity that’s rather rare. 


LXVII. 

He was a Tork, the colour of mahogany ; 
And Laura saw him, and at first was glad, 
Because the Turks so much admire philogyny, 
Although their usage of their wives is sad ; 
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’Tis said they use no better than a dog any 
Poor woman, whom they purchase like & 


They home a number, though they ne’er ex- 
hibit ’em, = 

Four wives by law, and concubines “ ad Jibi- 
tum.” 


LXVIITI. 


They lock them up, and veil, and guard them 
daily, [tions, 
They scarcely can behold their male rela- 
So that their moments do not pass so gaily 
As is supposed the case with northern na- 
‘tions; palely : 
Confinement, too, must make them look quite 
And as the Turks abhor long conversations, 
Their days are either past in doing nothing, 


.Or bathing, nursing, making love, and cloth- 


ing. 
LXI1X. 
They cannot read, and so don’t lisp in criti- 
cism 3 
Nor write, and so they don’t affect the muse ; 
Were never caught iv epigram or witticism, 
Have no remances, sermons, plays, re- 
views,--- 
In harams learning soon would make a pretty 
schism ! 
But luckily these beauties are no “‘ blues,” 
No bustling Botherbies have they to show ’em 
‘¢ That charming passage in the last new poem.” 


LXX. 


No solemn, antique gentleman of rhyme, 
Who having angled all his life for fame, 
And getting but a nibble at a time, 
Still fussily keeps fishing on, the same 
Small ** Triton of the minnows,” the sublime 
Of mediocrity, the furious tame, 
The echo’s echo, usher of the school 
Cf female wits, boy bards---in short, a feol! 


LXXI. 


A stalking oracle of awful phrase, 
The approving *“* Good !” (by no means 
GOoD in law) 
Humming like flies around the newest blaze, 
The bluest of blue-bottles you e’er saw, 
Teazing with blame, excruciating with praise, 
Gorging the little fame he gets all raw, 
Translating tongues he knows not even by 
letter, 
And sweating plays so middling, bad were 
better. 
®LXXITI. 


One hate’s an author that’s a// author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink, 
So very aoxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 


Oue don’t know what to say tu them, or - 


think, 
Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows; 
Of coxcombry’s worst coxcombs e’en the 
pink 
Are preferable to these shreds of paper, 
These unquenched snuffings of the midnight 


taper. 
LXXIII. 


Of these same we sce several, and of others, 
Men of the world, who know the world like 
men, 
S---tt, R----s, M---re, and all the better broth- 
ers 
Who think of something else besides the pen} 
But for the children of the “ mighty mother’s,” 
The would-be wits and can’t-be gentlemen, 
I leave them to their daily “ tea is ready,” 
Smug coterie, and literary lady. 
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LXXIV. 


The poor dear Mussulwomen whom I mention 
Have noue of these instructive pleasant pea- 
le, 
And one wouid seem to them a new invention, 
Unknown as bells within a Turkish steeple ; 
I think ’twould almost be worth while to pen- 
Sim) 
(Tho’ best sown projects very often reap ill) 
A missivnary author, just to preach 
Our Christian usage of the parts of speech. 


LXXV. 


No chemistry for them unfolds her gasses, 

No metaphysics are let loose in lectures, 
No circulating library amasses 

Religious novels. moral tales, and strictures 
Upon the living manners, as they pass us ; 

No exhibition glares with annual pictures ; 
They gaze not ou the stars from out their at- 

tics, 

Nor dea} (thank God for that!) in mathe- 


matics. 
LXXVI. 


Why I thank God for that, is no great matter, 
1 have my reasons, you no doubt suppose, 
{nd as, perbaps, they would not highly flatter, 

Pll keep them for my life (to come) in prose ; 
! fear I have a little turn for satire, 
And yet methinks the older that one grows 
fuclines us more to laugh than scold, though 
laughter 
Leaves us so doubly serious shortly after. 


LXXVII. 


Our Laura’s Turk still kept his eyes upon her, 
Less in the Mussulman than Christian way, 
Which seems to say, ** Madam, I do you hon- 
our, [ stay ; 
And while I please to stare, you'll please to 
Could staring win a woman, this had won her, 
But Laura could not thus be led astray, 
She had stood fire too long and well, to boggle 
Even at this stranger’s most outlandish ogle. 


LXXVIILI. 
The morning now was on the point of break- 
ing 

A turn of time at which I would advise 
Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 

In any other kind of exercise, 
To make their preparations for forsaking 

The bali-room ere the sun begins to rise, 
Because when once the lamps and candies fail, 
His blushes make them look a little pale. 


LXXIX.” 


I’ve seen some balls and revels in my time, 
And staid them over for some silly reason, 
And then I Jook’d, ([ hope it was no crime,) 
To see what lady best stood out the season ; 
And though I’ve seen some thousands in their 
prime, 
Lovely and pleasing, and who still may 
please on, 
I never saw but one, (the stars withdrawn,) 
Whose bloom could after dancing dare the 


dawn. 
LXXX. 


The name of this Aurora Ull pot mention, 
Although I might, for she was nought to me 

More than that patent work of God’s invention, 
A charming woman, whom we like to see; 

But writing names would merit reprehension, 
Yet if you like to find out this fair she, 

At the next London or Parisian ball 

You still may mark her cheek, out-blooming 


all. 
i 
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LXXXI. 


Laura, who knew it would not do at all 
To oe the day-light after seven hours sit- 
in 
Among three thousand people at a ball, 
To make her curtsey thought it right and 
fitting ; 
The count was at her elbow with her shaw], 
And they the room were on the point of 
quitting, 
When lo! those cursed gondoliers had got 
Just in the very place where they should not. 


LXXXIT. 


In this they’re like our coachmen, and the 
cause 

Is much the same---the crowd, and pulling, 

hauling, 
With blasphemes enough to break their jaws, 

They make a never tutermitted bawling. 

At home, our Bow-street gemmen keep the 
laws, 

And here asentry stands within your calling ; 
But, for ail that, there is a deal of swearing, 
And nauseous words past mentioning or bear- 

ing. 
LXXXIII. 
The Count and Laura found their boat at last, 

And homeward floated o’er the silent tide, 
Discussing all the dances gone and past ; 

The dancersand their dresses, too, beside ; 
Some littie scandals eke: but ali aghast 

(As to their palace stairs the rowers glide,) 
Sate Laura, witha kind of comic horror, 
When lo! the Mussulman was there before her. 


LXXXIV. 


‘* Sir,” said the Count, with brow exceeding 
grave, 
** Your unexpected presence here will make 
** It necessary for myself to crave 
‘** Its import ? But perhaps ’tis a mistake ; 
** T hope it is so ; and at once to wave 
** All cowpliment, I hope so for your sake ; 
** You understand my meaning, or you shall. 
** Sir,” (quoth the Turk) ‘tis no mistake atall 
LAXXY. 
** That Lady ts my wife’? Much wonder paints 
The lady’s changing cheek, as wel! if might ; 
But where an English woman sometimes faints, 
Italian females don’t do so outright; 
They only call a little ou their saints, 
And then come to themselves, almost. or 
quite : 
Which saves much hartshorn, salts, and sprink- 
ling faces, 
And cutting stays, as usual in such cases. 


LXXXVI. 


She said,--- what could she say ? Why not a 
word: 
But the Count courteously invited in 
The stranger, much appeased by what he 
heard : 
** Such things perhaps, we’d best discuss 
within,”’ 
Said he, ** don’t let us make ourselves absurd 
** In public, by a scene, nor raise a din, 
** For then the chief and only satisfaction 
*¢ Will be much quizzing on the whole trans- 
action.” 


LXXXVII. 


They entered, and for coffee called---it came, 
A beverage for Tarks and Christians both, 

Although the way they make it’s not the sam 
Now Laura, much recovered, or less loth 
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To speak, cries “‘ Beppo! what’s your pagan 
name ? 
“ Bless me! your beard is of amazing 
erowth ! 


** And how came you to keep away so long ? 
** Are you not sensible ’twas very wrong ? 


LXXXVIIL. 


*« And are you really, truly, now a Turk ? 
‘* With any other women did you wive ? 
‘Ist true they use their fingers for a fork ? 
‘Well, that’s the prettiest shawl---as I’m 
alive ! 
* You'll give itme? They say you eat no pork. 
** And how so many years did yeu contrive 
‘** To---bless me! did | ever? No, I never 
* => ~“ grown so yellow ! How’s your 
iver 


LXXXIX, 


** Beppo! that beard of yours becomes you 
not ; 
‘“* It shall be shaved before you're a day 
older ; 
‘“ Why map wear it? Oh! I had forgot--- 
‘* Pray don’t you think the weather here is 
colder ! 
‘* How do Llook? You shan’t stir from this 
snot 
‘* In that queer dress, for fear that some be- 
holder 
‘‘ Should find you out, and make the story 
known. 
‘“« How short your hair is! Lord! how grey it’s 
grown !” 
XC. 


What answer Beppo made to these demands, 
Is more than Lknow. He was cast awa 
About where Troy stood once, and nothing 

stands ; 
Became a slave of course, and for his pay 
Had bread and bastinadoes, till some bands 
Of pirates landing in a neighbouring bay, 
He joined the rogues and prospered, and be- 
came 


A renegado of indifferent fame. 


XCI. 


But he grew rich, and with his riches grew so 
Keen the desire to see his home again, 

He thought himself in duty bound to do so, 
And not be always thieving on the main ; 

Lonely he felt, at tumes, as Robin Crusoe, 
Andee he hired a vessel come from Spain, 
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Bound for Corfu; she was a fine polacca, 


Mann’d with twelve hands, and laden with to 


bacco. 
XCII. 
Himself, ue much (heaven knows hew gotten) 
pes ; 


He then embark’d, with risk of life and limb, 
And got clear off, although the attempt was 


, 
He said that Providence protected him--- 
For my part, I say nothing, lest we clash 
In our opinions :---well, the ship was trim, 
Set sail, and kept her reckoning fairly on, 
Except three days ot calm when off Cape Bonn. 


XCIIE. 
They reach’d the island, he transferr’d his 
lading, 
And self, and live stock, to another bottom, 
And pass’d for a true Turke y-merchant, trad- 


ing 
With goods of various names, but I’ve forgot 
"em. 
However, he got off by this evading, 
Or 447 the people would perhaps have shot 


im; 
And thus at Venice landed to reclaim 

His wife, religion, house, and Christian name. 

XCIV. 
His es the patriarch re-baptized 
_ + him. 

(He made the church a present by the way ;) 

He then threw off the garments which disguis’d 

him, [a day: 

And borrow’d the Count’s small-clothes for 

His friends the more for his long absence priz’d 


him, : 
Finding he’d wherewithal to make them gay, — 


With dinners, where he oft became the laugh 
of them, 
For stories---but J don’t believe the half of 


them. 
XCV. 


Whate’er his youth had suffered, his old age 
With wealth and talking made him some 
amends ; 
Though Laura sometimes put him in a rage, 
I've heard the couot and he were always 
friends. 
My pen is at the bottom of a page, 
hich being finish’d, here the story ends ; 
’Tis to be wish ‘d it had been sooner done, 
But stories somehow lengthen when begun. 


THE END. 





~ 





NATURALISTS’ DIARY For JULY. 


From the London Time’s Telescope, July 1318, 


Crowned with a wreath of lilies, breathing cool 
Their fragrance o'er his throbbing temples, comes 
July, with languid step, and, panting, asks 
The shade refreshful, and the dropping fount. 
ULY is generally accounted the hot- 
test month in the year. In conse- 
quence of the excessive heat, an evapor- 
ation takes place from the surface of the 
earth and waters, and large clouds are 
formed, which pour down their watery 


Stores, and deluge the country with 
2R = Arueneum. Vol. 3 


floods, frequently laying the full-grown 
grain. Hay-making usually commences 
about this time, or rather earlier, in fine 
seasons. 

Summer may be said to commence 
with this month: the meadows begin to 
whiten, and the flowers that adora them 
are mowed down, = ‘The grain gradually 


assumes a yellow hue, and the colours 


that decorate the rural sgene ave ne long- 
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er so numerous. 


July Scenery. 
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The principal parts of which demands all the fervid rays of a 


asummer’s day, but more particularly solstitial Sun to bring to perfection. 


morning, evening, and night, have been 
the favourite theme of poets, from the 
most remote antiquity. Each has some- 
thing picturesque and beautiful that af- 
fects every sense with unspeakable pleas- 
ure, particularly the sight, which is the 
most perfect and beautiful of all eur 
senses ; which fills the mind with the 
greatest variety of ideas, converses with 
its objects at the remotest distance, and 
continues the longest in action without 
being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. Beside the glowing col- 
ours of the flowers, and the still enliven- 
ing verdure of the woods, the eye be- 
holds an innumerable quantity of fruits, 
which, by virtue of the secret laws of 
Nature, grow in our fields and gardens, 
and which, after thus delighting the sense 
of vision, may be gathered and preserv- 
ed to contribute to our subsistence. The 
flowers present to our senses the most 
agreeable diversity : we not only admire 
the richness of their attire, but the fecun- 
dity of Nature in the numberless species 
of them. What variety too, what beau- 
ty in every plant, from the lowly moss 
to the towering oak ! If we wander from 
flower to flower, the eye is still unsated 
with the view. If we ascend the high- 
est mountains, pierce into the midnight 
depth of groves, or descend into the spa- 
cious vale, we discover new beauties 
spread around in wonderful profusion. 
Animals are oppressed with universal 
languor, and either bend their way to 
pools of water, the coverts of the forest, 
or to any place that will shade them 
from the almost vertical sun, In a hot 


summer’s noon, 
The daw, 

The rook and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks 
That the calm village in their verdant arms, 
Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazy flight : 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embowered, 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 
Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene : 
And in a corner of the buzzing shade, 
The house-dog, with the vacant greyhound, lies 
Outstretch’d and sleepy. In his slumbers, one 
Attacks the mghtly thief, and one exults 
O’er hill and dale; till, wakened by the wasp, 


They, starting, snap. 


The flowers which blossomed in the 
last month,-soon mature their.seeds, and 


hasten to decay. A new race succeeds, surface is wet ; and, secondly, because & ~- 


The different tribes of insects, which, 
for the most part, are hatched in the 
spring, are now in full vigour. 
Poor insect! what a little day 
Of sunny bliss is thine ! 

And yet thou spread’st thy light wings gay, 
And bid’st them, spreading, shine. 

Thou humm’‘st thy short and busy tune, 
Unmindful of the blast ; 


And careless, while *tis burning noon, 
How quick that noon be past. 


A shower would lay thy beauty low ; 
A dew of twilight be 

The torrent of thy overthrow, 
Thy storm of destiny ! 


Then spread thy little shining wing, 
Hum on thy busy lay ! 

For man, like thee, has but his spring ; 
Like thine, it fades away ! 


Pomona now begins to offer her fruits, 
to allay the parching thirst ; currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, 
cherries, and whortleberries, are all pecu- 
liarly refreshing at this season. But of 
the luscious fruits of warmer climates we 
must be satisfied with the poet’s descrip- 
tion, exclaiming with him, 

Bear me to the citron groves ; 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclin'’d 
Beneath the spreading tamarind that shakes, 
Fann’d by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 
Deep in the night the massy locust sheds, 
Quench my hot limbs ; or lead me thro’ the maze, 
Embowering endless, of the Indian fig ; 
Or thrown at gayer ease, on some fair brow, 
Letime behold, by breezy murmurs cooi'd, 
Broad o’er my head the verdant cedar wave, 
And high paimettoes lift their graceful shade. 
O, stretch’d amid these orchards of the sun, 
Give me to drain the cocva’s milky bowl, 
And from the.palm to draw its freshening wine ! 


When persons are overtaken by a 
thunder-storm, although they may not be 
terrified by the lightning, yet they natur- 
ally wish for shelter from the rain which 
usually attends it; and, therefore, if no 
house be at hand, generally take refuge 
under the nearest tree they can find. 
But in doing this, they unknowingly ex- 

ose themselves to a double danger ; 
First, because their clothes being dry, 
their bodies are rendered more liable to 
injury ; for as water is a very ready con- 
ductor of electricity, the lightning often 
passes harmless over any substance whose 
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tree, or any elevated object, instead of oyer head. But there are comparatively. 
warding off, serves to attract the light- very few who are aware, that, by attend- 
ning, which in its passage to the earth ing to the interval between the flash and 
freqaently rends the trunk and branches, the report, they may accurately measure 
and kills any animal or person that hap- the distance of the lightning, and there~ 


pens to be close to it at the time. 


by calculate their degree of safety or of 


A melancholy example of this (one of danger: for itis the lightning which does 


many that might be quoted) took place 
in the Karl of Aylesford’s park, at Pack- 
ington, near Birmingham, in September, 
1789. ‘Thomas Cawsey, of London, a 
farrier, who was travelling to Birming- 
ham, being caught in a violent thunder- 
storm, took shelter under a large tree in 
the park. The lightning soon after 
struck the tree, and in its passage along 
it to the ground, killed this unfortunate 
person. Lord Aylesford afterwards hu- 
manely erected a monument upon the 
spot, with an inscription, warning others 
of the great danger to which they expose 
themselves by taking shelter under trees 
during a thunder-storm. 

Instead, then, of seeking protection 
by retiring under a tree, hay-rick, pillar, 
wall, or hedge, the person should either 
pursue his way to the nearest house, or 
get to a part of the road or field which 
has no high object to attract the light- 
ning towards it ; and remain there until 
the storm has subsided. It is purtecularly 
dangerous at such times to stand near 
leaden spouts, iron gates, or palisadoes ; 
metals of all kinds having so strong an 
attraction for lightning, as frequently to 
draw it considerably out of the course 
which it would otherwise have taken ; 
and it is entirely owing to this, that me- 
tallic rods and chains are useful as con- 
ductors. Excepting a house, any open 
space about fifty or sixty yards from a 
conducting body is considered as the 
most secure. Even within doors, there 
is danger of sitting near a window, fire- 


the mischief; whilst the thunder is mere- 
ly the sound occasioned by the air rush- 
ing in from all sides, to fill up the vacu- 
um created by a quantity of oxygen and 
hydrogen gasses being set on fire by the 
electric spark, and suddenly condensed 
into water, which immediately afterwards 
falls in rain: and the lengthened peal is 
the echo of the first clap, reverberated 
from different clouds ; just as we observe 
the explosion of a single cannon, mullti- 
plied by surrounding hills. Liana moves 
with such prodigious velocity, that any 
flash which occurs within our atmosphere 
reaches the eye without a sensible inter- 
val; whereas Sounp moves. so slowly, 
that we can easily calculate its progress, 
and consequently measure the distance 
of the lightning from whence it proceed- 
ed. It appears from accurate experi- 
ments, that Sounp moves tlirough 1142 
feet in a second of time, and of course 
through an English mile, or 5280 feet, 
in about four seconds and a half. If, 
then, from the instant the flash strikes 
our eyes, we can deliberately count four 
at the same rate that the pendulum of a 
common clock beats, we are sure that 
the lightning is nearly a mile distant ; 
nor is it until the interval is less Zhan twe 
seconds, that any danger from the light- 
ning can arise. 

From a discovery of the ingenious 
Dr. Frank in, it is, that we have learn- 
ed how to secure houses and other more 
elevated buildings, and ships at sea, from 
damage by lightning; and are taught 


place, bell-wire, or under the chain of that a very small metallic conductor, if 


a chandelier, when the lightning ap- 
proaches. 

How to estimate Danger in a Thun- 
der-Storm.—Most persons can distin- 
guish between the noise of distant thun- 
der, and of that which is near them : 
from the former having a deep, hollow, 
and rumbling sound, continuing for sev- 


elevated above the highest part of an 
edifice, and connected with the earth, is 
capable of conveying.a very large quan- 
tity of electric. matter from. the clouds to 
the earth, without noise, and leaving no 
signs of its having: been present. An 
elegant modern poet, who has endeav- 
oured to ‘entist imagination under the 


eral seconds ; while the latter is almost banner of wee and om ey 
a single sharp clap, or like the discharge gnomes, sylphs, and nymphs for his ma- 
of a platoon of musketry immediately chinery, has paid the following compli- 
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ment to this philosopher for this impor- 
tant discovery :— 


You led your Franklin to your glazed retreats, 
Your air-built castles, and your silken seats ; 
Bade his bold arm invade the low’ring sky, 

/ And seize the tiptoe lightnings ere they fly ; 
O’er the young Sage your mystic mantle spread, 
And wreath’d the crown Electric round his head.— 
Thus, when on wanton wing intrepid Love 
Snatch’d the rais’d lightning from the arm of Jove ; 
Th’ immortal sire, indulgent to his child, 
Bow’dé his ambrosia! locks, and heaven rclenting 

smil’d., Darwin. 


Thomas Warton has prettily describ- 
ed some of the delights of summer at 
this time, particularly the appearances of 
nature after a shower, such as usually 
happens at this season : 


But ever, after summer shower, 
When the bright sun’s returning power 
With laughing beam has chased the storm, 
And cheer’d reviving nature’s form ; 
By sweet-briar hedges, bath’d in dew, 
Let me my wholesome path pursue. 
There issuing forth the frequent snail, 

‘. Wears the dank way with slimy trail, 
While as I walk, from pearled bush, 
The sunny-sparkling drop I brush, 

And all the landscape fair I view 

Clad in a robe of fresher hue ; 

From shelter deep of shaggy rock, 

The shepherd drives his joyful flock ; 
From bowering beech the mower blithe 
With new-born vigour grasps the scythe ! 
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While o’er the smeoth unbounded meads 
His last faint gleam the rainbow spreads. 


The lamented Kirke Ware has 


pencilled ‘The Summer's Eve’ with 
great truth and delicacy :— 


Down the sultry are of day 

The burning wheels have urged their way, 
And Eve along the western skies, 
Sheds her interming!ing dyes. 

Down the deep, the miry lane, 
Creeking comes the empty wain, 
And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 
Whistling now ard then by fits ; 
And oft, with his accustom’d call, 
Urging on the sluggish Ball. 

The barn is still, the master’s gone, 
And thrasher puts his jacket on ; 
While Dick, upon the Jadder tall 
Nails the dead kite to the wall. 

Here comes shepherd Jack at last, 
He has penn’d the sheep-cote fast, 
For “twas but two nights before 

A lamb was eaten on the moor: 

His empty wallet Rover carries, 
Nor for Jack, when near home, tarries ; 
With lolling tongue he runs to try 
If the horse-trough is not dry. 

The milk is settied in the pans, 

And supper messes in the cans ; 

In the hovel, carts are wheei’d, 

And both the colts are drove a-ficid ; 
The horses are all bedded up, 

And the ewe is with the tup. 

The snare for Mister Fox is set, 
The leaven laid, the thatching wet ; 
And Bess has slink’d away to talk 
With Roger in the holly-wailk,. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


ANECDOTFS OF A SPANISH WIDOW. 

NE day, (said a foreigner of dis- 
; tinction) while I was on a vis- 
It to the beautiful and charming 
Duchess de Sainte P , Madame de 
S—-, the widow of an officer of the Wal- 
loon guards, came with a petition that 
she might be admitted by her Grace to 
the honor of an audience. The Duch- 
€ss, on receiving this message, appeared 
to hesitate on the answer, she should re- 
tura, which induced me to request that I 
might be no impediment to her granting 
the interview solicited ; on which an 
assent was immediately given and soon 
after the the lady appeared dressed in the 
deepest mourning and veiled from head 
to foot. ‘This shade, however, she rais- 
ed as, with an air of inconsolable grief, 





ed her that she hed within a few days 
experienced the greatest of misfortunes 
in the loss of the best of husbands ; ad- 
ding, while a torrent of tears bathed her 
face, “As you must be sensible, Ma- 
dame, that nothing can be more deplora- 
ble than the situation of a poor officer’s 
widow since the Queen and the Duke of 
R—- have persuaded the King to sup- 
press their pensions, J am actually in 
danger of wanting bread, unless your 
Excellency will take compassion on me, 
and relieve my distress by marrying me 
to the Lieutenant-Colonel of the regi- 
ment.” This petition was closed with 
sobs and sighs. 

“I pity you most sincerely,” replied 
the Duchess, “ but I am quite at a loss 
to,understand by what means [I can ef. 


she approached the Duchess, and inform- feet your wishes, and oblige the Lieut. 
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Colonel to accept the hand you are so 
willing to bestow on him.” 

“ By the easiest in the world, Mad- 
ame,” eagerly returned the widow, “ you 
have only to order the Marquis de Spi- 
nola, the Lnspector-General, to grant me 
a formal permission to marry the Lieuten- 
ant-Colone).” 

The Duchess then enquired whether 
any attachment subsisted between her 
and the officer with whom she wished 
to be united. ‘* Ah! Madame,” ex- 
claimed the petitioner with great anima- 
tion, “I have long entertained for him 
a great affection, and I have no reason to 
doub: that he returns it, and will readily 
consent to be united to me when he 
knows it was my husband's wish, who 
knew of my partiality, that I should 
marry his friend.” 

It was impossible for the Duchess to 
preserve her gravity at this artless avow- 
11 of the fair mourner’s plans and feel- 
but quickly softening her laugh 
into a smile, she graciously assured Ma- 
dame de S— of her willingness to serve 
her ; but feeling, she added, that speak- 
ing to the Inspector-General on the sub- 
ject of the widow’s wishes would come 
with more propriety from her husband 
than from hersell, she would immediate- 
ly repair to his Excellency, and procure 
permission for her introduction to him, 
when she might plead her own cause, to 
Which her eloguence could not fail to 
give due effect. For this purpose her 
grace quitted the room, 

As the Duke de Sainte P— was at 
this time confined with the gout, Ma- 
dame was pleased at having an gpportu- 
nity of affording him a little amusement 
at the expense of the widow ; compen- 
sating, however, for so doing, by first 
obtaining a promise from her husband, 
that he would en:brace her cause. Hav- 
ing prepared her lord for the smiles and 
tears, and melancholy graces of the af- 
flicted relict, the Duchess returned to 
conduct her to his Excellency, who had 
with him, when Madame de S— enter- 
ed, the minister at war, and another no- 
bleman of the court. The widow, after 
gracefully bending to the Duke, repeat- 
ed, with still stronger expressions of grief 
and agitation, the request which she had 
before addressed to her Grace. Vari- 
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ous questions ensued on the part of the 
Duke, the answers to which were so 
well seconded by the fine bedewed eyes 
of the widow, that turning to the Minis- 
ter of War, he requested, as a favor to 
himself, that he would forward her wish- 
es. The Minister, with great goodness, 
assured the petitioner he would instant- 
ly despatch the required order to the 
Marquis de Spinola, and was taking his 
leave to perform this promise, when that 
nobleman most opportunely arrived to 
inquire after his Excellency’s health.— 
The Inspector-General was well ac- 
quainted with Madame de» S—; but 
not suspecting the business which had 
brought her to the Duke's, gaecosted ber 
with compliments of condolence on the 
trreparable loss she had so recently sus- 
tained by the death of ber husband, an 
officer for whom he expressed the high- 
est esteem. This address again roused 
all her distressed feelings, and she pour- 
ed them forth with such lively expres- 
sions of sorrow that the Marquis de Spi- 
nola, who was not, like the other specta- 
tors, in the secret of her real feelings, was 
quite overpowered by his own, till the 
Minister of War seeing calm succeeding 
to this last burst of lamentation thus ad- 
dressed the sympathising Inspector.— 
* Tbe dead husband, Monsieur, is no 
longer in question ; on the contrary, the 
subject under consideration is the procur- 
ing a living one, through whom the dis- 
consolate widow may be restored to 
happiness and comfort. To you she 
looks tor effecting this change in ber for- 
lorn situation ; and for this purpose so- 
licits your permission tat she nay mar- 
ry the Lieutenant-Colonel of the regi- 
ment to which her deceased husband be- 
longed when living.” 

The Marquis de Spinola replied, * If 
the Lieutenant-Colonel solicits my con- 


‘sent, far be it from me to throw impedi- 


ments in the way of Madame’s finding 
consolation for the death of one husband 
in the arms of another.” The widow 
then hastily departed, promising to re- 
turn speedily—which she did, and with 
a gay, yet modest air, presented the 
Marquis de Spinola a letter from the 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; on reading which, 
that nobleman courteously praised the 
taste shown by the writer in his choice of 
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so amiable a lady, and at the same time 
complimented her on her dexterity in 
making an event which threatened to de- 
grade her, the means of her elevation ; 
with which compliment the fair petition- 
er appeared highly gratified. It was, 
indeed a master stroke on her part, in the 
success of which she had great reason to 
triumph. Nor did she attempt to con- 
ceal the pride and pleasure with which 
she glowed, but with much animation 
thanked all present for the good fortune 
they had joined in procuring her, and de- 
parted with a countenance from wheace 
all traces of grief had vanished. 

When the widow had retired, the 
whole party@udulged ina hearty laugh, 
and some free animadversions on her 


Variettes.—The Kaleidoscope. 





‘sudden transitions from sorrow to joy. 


The Duchess compared her to the Ephe- 
sian matron; but the gentlemen were 
more indulgent, and the Marquis de 
Spinola, in particular, endeavored to sol- 
ten the indecorum of her conduct, by 
relating many instances of the correct- 
ness and amiableness with which she 
had performed all the duties of a wife. 
The Duchess could not resist relating 
this adventure to the Queen of Spain, 
which created a curiosity in her Majesty 
to see the principal actress in it, and the 
widow was accordingly introduced. On 
this occasion, the Queen took a malicious 
pleasure in questioning her respecting ber 
deceased husband, and witnessing her 
theatrical display of extravagant grief. 4 


—————— EE 
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From the London Magazines for May, 1818. 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
E select a brief but ample ac- 
count of the Kaleidoscope, invent- 


ed by the celebrated Dr. Brewster, of 


Edinburgh, who is well known to have 
been long engaged in investigating the 
physical properties of light. ‘This in- 
strument is constructed according to the 
laws of reflected light, in such a manner 
as to amuse by an ever-varying succes- 
sion of splendid tints and symmetrical 
forms, and enables the observer to copy 
such of them as may appear Most ap- 
propriate for any of the numerous branch- 
es of the ornamental arts ; and we shall 
no doubt goon have china, paper, car- 
pets, floor-cloths, &c. decorated with 
patterns derived from it. Its construc- 
tion Is extremely simple, and depends 
for its effect upon two reflecting surfaces 
meeting each other at almost any angle, 
but more properly at one which make a 
twelfth, tenth, eighth, or some other ali- 
quot part of a circle. 

The following directions will enable 
such of our readers as may choose to 
amuse themselves by making one, to do 
so without difficulty :—Procure a circu- 
lar tin tube, eight inches long and 2! 
wide ; close it at the bottom with a 
circular piece of ground glass ; half an 
inch above this let another circular piece 


of pluin glass be firmly fixed, having first 


put into the space between them some 
fragments of differently colored glass, 
beads, bugles, bits of lace, and indeed 
any small transparent objects. Now con- 
struct a hollow prism with two strips of 
glass 7L inches long and 14 wide, mak- 
ing the third side of the prism with a 
strip of blackened pasteboard of the same 
length and about 1} wide, which when 
put between the strips of glass, will make 
the angle formed by the edges of them 
about 45 degrees. On the outside of 
this prism black paper must be pasted, 
which will serve to keep it together, and 
make the inner surfaces of the glass re- 
flectors. If looking-glass could be pro- 
cured to cut the strips from, it would be 
better, on account of its reflecting more 
light,and consequently affording a bnight- 
erimage. The prism being formed, it is 
to be set upright in the tube upon the 
uppermost circular glass, and maintained 
in that position by paper stuffed be- 
tween its sides and the side of the tube: 
lastly put a top which has a small round 
hole in its centre, on the tube, and the in- 
strument is complete. This hole may 
be stopped by a piece of plain glass, or 
by a lens, but the latter requires to have 
its foeus adjusted to the reflecting sur- 
faces, which will give much additional 
trouble without any material advantage. 

By looking attentively through the 
@ a circle of brilliant light will be 
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seen, divided into as Many sections as 
the number of times that the angle of 
the reflectors is contained in 360: thus, 
if it be 45 degrees, there will be eight 
compartments and eight reflections of 
any object that may be presented at the 


angle; but as the alternate reflections of 


coalesce, the image will have but four 
branches from the centre. If the angle 
at which the reflectors are set be 30 de- 
grees, there will be twelve compartments 
in the luminous circle, with as many re- 
flections, and six branches from the cen- 
tre. But as some light is lost by ever 
reflection, it is not desirable to multiply 
them beyond twelve, if so far, for then 
the last reflections become so faint as to 
render the image formed by them very 
indistinct. The degree of brightness of 
the images then determines the order in 
which they have been formed, and an 
attentive observer will readily recognise 
that order. If, instead of allowing the 
reflectors to meet, they only incline to- 
wards each other, they give a curved 
image, and if they are kept parallel to 
each other, they shew one of a rectilinear 
form. If the object presented at the an- 
gle be put in motion, the combination 
of images will likewise be put in motion, 
and new forms, perfectly different, but 
equally symmetrical, will successively 
present themselves, sometimes vanishing 
in the centre, sometimes emerging from 
it, and sometimes playing around it in 
double and opposite oscillations. When 
the object is tinged with different colors, 
the most beautilul tints are developed in 
succession, and the whole figure delights 
the eye by the perfection of its forms and 
the brillianey of its colouring. 

By making the circular compartment 
of the tube which contains the objects 
forming the figures, to turn with the 
hand, instead of turning the whole tube, 
a greater degree of steadiness is obtained, 
and the motions of the person using the 
instrument are less inconvenient. 


THE NEW MANIA, 


Of late when the Greenland-bound ships had set sail, 
And the shot at Lord Wellington happen’d to fail, 

A strange dearth of topics began to prevail. 

No subject was offered to interest fashion, 

No touching new mania, or whimsicai passion ; 

The P———e had exhausted his patterns of dress, 
And Lord Byron’s fourth Canto was stil] in the press. 
While the world look’d and Janguish’d in silent atten- 


tion 
Some clever ‘soul hit on a famous invention— : 
Tis a tube made of brass, pewter, copper or tin, 
With a hole at one end of it, where you look in, 
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And see—gracious heavens—you see such a sight, | 

Should I to describe i twould take me all night: 

The exquisite figures and eolours you can see 

No painter can copy, no can fancy, 

You see—what must all you've before seen su 

You see—some small old broken pieces of glass. 

Need I tell you indeed that with such pi 

So lovely a bauble has caused a sensation— 

Idoubt whether Bilboquet, monarch of toys, 

Or the Devil himself, ever made such a noise ; 

*Tis the favourite plaything of school-boy and sage, 

the baby in arms and the baby of age, j 

Of the grandam whose sight is at best problematical, 

And the soph who explains it by rule mathematical, 

Of the saint who in vain tries to laugh atand mock it, 

Yet, ten to one, carries a brace im his roe 4 

All are bit in their turn, from the belies who have 
borne it 

I’m told to the Opera instead of a lorgnette, 

To the cripple who makes them ‘so pretty and cheap. 

And hawks them about at ‘a penny a peep,’ 


* Such indeed is the rage for them, chapel or church 1n,- 


You see them about you, and each iittie urchin 


Y Finding a sixpence, with transport beside his hope. 


Runs to the tnman, and makes a * Kaleidoscope. 
— 


LANCASTERIAN SCHOOLS. 

Speaking of the late controversy be- 
tween Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster there 
is a circumstance worthy of notice. In 
Saugnier and Brisson’s Voyage to Mo- 
rocco, translated and published in Lon- 
don as far back us 1792, there is a pre- 
cise description of the mode of juvenile 
education now pursued ; the Moorish 
children being taught to write on sand, 
apparently in the absence of other mate- 
rials. Dr. Bell, 1 believe, merely claims 
the merit of having improved a pre-ex- 
isting system at Madras. If the Lan- 
casterian advocates for originality still 
persist in their claims, and assert that Mr. 
[.. had matured his plan before he saw 
or heard of Dr. B.’s pampliet, they will 
perhaps hesitate in those pretensions 
when this fact is stated. 

a 
FRENCH METHOD OF DISPERSING HAIL 
STORMS. 

Tue frequency of this kind of visita- 
tion in the genial climate of France 
has suggested a singular preventive. For 
near half a century, the inhabitants of 
the Maconnaise have been accustomed to 
fire mortars from the heights on the ap- 
proach of storms for the purpose of a- 
verting damage from hail. M. de Chev- 
riers, an old naval officer was the first 
who introduced this method on his es 
tate at Vaurenard. Its efficacy having 
been proved by many years experience, 
the practice was adopted by the neigh- 
boring communes, which have ever 
since been exempt from the ravages of 
hail. The size of the mortar, and the 
number of discharges vary according to 
circumstances. ‘The commuve of Fleu- 
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ry has a mortar which carries a charge of 
one pound of powder ; it is usually fired 
before the stormy clouds have had time 
to accumulate, and the firing is kept up 
till they are wholly dispersed. The an- 
nual consumption for this purpose is 
from 800 to 1000 lbs of coarse powder. 
About the time that this method was 
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adopted in the Maconnais, Guenault de 
Montbeillard the celebrated assistant and 
friend of Buffon, having observed that 
the hail is not formed until after violent 


‘claps of thunder, proposed to draw off the 


electric matter, so as to prevent at one 
and the same time the explosion of the 
lightuing and the formation of the hail. 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 


Tae following circumstance oceurred in a Spanish 
village, during that period of horrors, the French 
invasion. 

= ET them come---they know us now--- 

No Spaniard to the French will bow : 

Let them come, here shall we stay : 

Women-—-children---haste away--- 

Clim) the mountain’s steepest side--- 

Thence, the foe you may deride.” 

‘© We will not to the mountains go, 

If the men remain below, 

An army comes, your little band, 

Could it make a moment’s stand ?--- 

If the men remain below ; 

One and all---we will not go.” 

Rose an aged man, and said, 

** Time, in silvering o’er this head, 

Has not palsied yet my heart, 

Tho’ I counsel to depart, 

Women, childrén, men---all---all : 

If we stay we useless fall. 

Let desolation meet his view, 

As the Frenchman marches through,-— 

No living thing must linger here, 

To dye with Spanish blood his spear. 

But, comrades, let us, ere we go, 

Prove we estimate our foe.” 

’T wassaid---and each man straightway bore 

A faggot to his cottage door: 

Then silently his home forsook, 

Nor backward cast one farewel look. 

The invaders came---no human sound 

Broke the death-like stillness round. 

Then rose coward vengeance high--- 

‘“< Fire the town,”’ the furious cry. 

And blazed every faggot bright, 

Till all was wrapt in crimson light. 

They saw it from their cavern lone, 

As on the rock its flashes shone ; 

And scream’d the little ones in fear, 

And trembled every woman there ; 

While each of bolder spirit burned, 

As on his home his eye was turned. 

At length more dim the flashes came, 

And sunk by slow degrees the flame. 

“¢ *Tis past, the foe has done his worst’--- 

“ For this be all their host accurst.”’ 

With a wild and fearful shout, 

Then rush’d they from the cavern out ; 

And o’er the array which wound below, 

Hurl’d prophecy of vengeance---woe. 

ISABEL. 
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SONNET 
Gn a Birth-day, by the author of Literary 


Hours. 


IME ceases not his course---but yesterday 
And I wasinmy childhood---happy age! 
Pale aching thoughts, nor cares could then 


engage 


My spirit for a moment: it was gay 
As the young squirrel, ever at its play, 
Without a wish to quit its narrow cage. 
Life seem’d a lustre---a translucent ray, 
And not a warfare for warm youth to wage 
Dreams of my infancy ! and are ye fled ?--- 
Visions of joy! shall I behold ye never ?--- 
Lost---gone---like wild flowers wreath’d a- 
round the dead ; 
Or lovers’ lips, that met---to part for ever! 
Well, soon lites dreain of mystery wil! be 
past, . 
And this quick feverish pulse grow still and 
cold at last. 
Limehouse, Jan. 30, 1818. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SONG. 


[.4 Woman having rescued, by stratagem, her 
Husband, who was a prisoner of war, from 
the place of his confinement, sings the follow- 
ing Song, as they are pursuing their journey 
homeward by night. } 


TOME, Raymond, Raymond, speed along, 
J Dark fears upon my fancy throng, 
For we are foreign wilds amoug, 
With not a friend to guide us. 
Rouch, rough and dreary is the road, 
That leads to our once blest abode, 
And hark ! from yender bursting cloud, 
The tempest seeins tu chide us. 


O, Raymond, t have wander'd far 

Led hy the light of Love's pure star, 

Thro’ scenes where slaughter drives his car, 
To succonr and to save thee. 

And there, full many a scheme I've plann’d, 

To bear thee from the foeinman’s band, 

Who, raising high the vengeful brand, 
Soon, soon of life would reave thee. 


Success my daring toil has crown’d, 

No prison walls thy form surround, 

With quicker step then let us bouad, 
And fresh our spirits rally : 

For see, the storm is roll’d away, 

The smiling dawn leads on the day, 

And yonder, clad in rich array, 
Appears our native valley. 


Althail, ye honour’d objects, hail, 
Ye flow’ry lawns ; thou fertile dale, 
And streamlet, where the fitfal gale 
In sportive mood is swelling. 
And hail, once more, ye forms so bright, 
Quick rising to my raptar’d sight, 
That crown with ever new delight, 
The cotter’s happy dwelling. 
Oxford. T. Gusett, 





